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OFFERS POSITIVE PROTECTION... 








Electrical transformers, oil circuit breakers, switches, voltage reg- 
ulators — all of them “power servants’’ of industry upon which busi- 


ness continuity depends. Fire can 


power with deliberate suddenness. That's why far-sighted utility en- 
gineers, realizing the overload on present facilities; and knowing of 
the long term delivery dates being quoted on replacements, are 
turning to 'tAutomatic” FIRE-FOG for essential fire protection. 


Viewed here are photographs of a recent installation of Automatic” 
FIRE-FOG. These unretouched photographs show the blanket of pro- 
tection provided a bank of 15,000 KVA transformers serving a large 
Southern public utilities company. And, to dispel the skeptics, who 
linch at the idea of applying water to ‘“‘hot equipment”’, these trans- 


formers, at the time of photography, 


volts ... further proof that "Auto- 
matic” FIRE-FOG does offer pos- 
itive protection for the most severe 
fire hazard regardless of situation. 


Investigate the advantages of 
“Automatic” FIRE-FOG protection 
for your specific fire protection prob- 
lem. Write or call ‘Automatic’’ 
Sprinkler Corporation of America, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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interrupt their transmission of 


were energized at 110,000 
“Automatic” Sprinkler devices and systems are listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and approved Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


MANUFACTURE 
“"AUTOMATIC’’ SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Y OO: @48ce 33 TOW e ot -@ 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL an F NORTH : TH AMER 
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“Products fashioned from growing trees to sé" 


elbows 
ee everywhere 
with Panelyte, 


the St. Regis plastic 


The modern surfacing material for the “Industrial Panelyte” does not need or 
tops of tables, bars and kitchen cabinets have the beauty of Decorative. Made with 
is lustrous, durable plastic... highly paper, fabric, fibre glass or asbestos as a 
decorative, very easy to clean. base, it possesses excellent insulating and 
It may be news to you that this type of | corrosion-resisting qualities and can be 
plastic is made of paper... many thick- fabricated easily into intricate forms and 
nesses of resin-impregnated paper welded — shapes. These features have enabled 
by heat and terrific pressure into a dense, Industrial Panelyte to maintain its lead- 
permanent material. ing position in the refrigeration, radio, 
Known by the tradename of“Decorative aviation, electrical, and automotive fields. 
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Panelyte,”’ this structural laminated 


plastic is made by St. Regis and is sup- 


plied to manufacturers of modish as well In its 43 plants throughout North and South 


rs s America, St. Regis also manufactures: Heavy- 
as utilitarian furniture and fixtures. You : ah 
duty multiwall paper bags for shipping over 


“ec ° ” . 
may be rubbing elbows ptouic,! day with 400 products... Automatic bag filling machines 
this St. Regis product...in your home or .-. Printing, publication and specialty papers... 


club, hotel or cafe, on trains or planes. “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp, 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


St. Regis products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in New York * Chicago * Baltimore * San Francisco 
and 20 other industrial centers 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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One of a series of advertisements showing the importance to American industry of the underwriting and distribution of investment securities. 


THE DOOR IS OPEN 


Today’s most widely used vacuum cleaner is a product of The Hoover 
Company. Such leadership has not been attained overnight — it is the 
result of 39 years of planned effort. . . . In its financial planning The 
Hoover Company has utilized the facilities of Smith, Barney & Co. for 
underwriting and distributing securities to the advantage of the com- 


pany and its security holders. 





The door has never closed on Hoover 


Most of us have heard of the “open 
door’ policy in the relationship of 
nations, but we hardly associate it 
with the vacuum cleaner salesman. 
Yet, the success of The Hoover Com- 
pany is proof that the American house- 
wife’s door has been open to them 
since 1908. 

In that year W. H. Hoover com- 
menced production of the Hoover 
vacuum cleaner in Ohio. In the first 
full year of operation, exactly 2,382 
of his cleaners were sold. Doors con- 
tinued to open. By the 1920s sales had 
risen above the quarter million mark— 
and continuing growth was maintained 
until World War II interrupted. 

To meet today’s increased demand 
for the company’s products requires 
capacity operation of plants in Ohio, 
New Jersey, Canada, England, Scot- 
land, thus creating thousands of jobs. 
By lightening the daily work of mil- 
lions of housewives, the growth of 
Hoover has made important contribu- 
tions to the nation’s standard of living. 
All this is the result of wise, conserva- 
tive, forward-looking planning by the 
Hoover management. 


An implement of growth 


That planning extended as a matter 
of course to sound financing policy. 
Hence, when the company desired in 
1943 to review its financial plans, it 
used the facilities of Smith, Barney & 
Co. in association with another invest- 


ment firm. Working closely with the 
management a three-part plan was 
recommended. First, to simplify the 
capital structure two classes of out- 
standing common stock were replaced 
by a single issue of common stock 
In view of the prevailing favorable 
money market, and in order to effect 
an improvement in the earnings posi- 
tion of the common stock the then 
outstanding preferred shares were ex- 
changed for a new class of preferred 
stock bearing a lower dividend rate. 
At the same time arrangements were 
made for public distribution of part 
of the preferred and common shares 
owned by the Hoover family. 

This broader distribution of Hoover 
securities afforded an outlet for the 
investment of savings and brought to 
the company the advantages accruing 
from a personal interest on the part of 
the public— the ultimate purchaser 
of industry’s production. 


An open door for you 


All American enterprise has at its 
disposal today the experience and 
advice of the security underwriting 
profession. The facilities of Smith, 
Barney & Co. are available to 
American industry wherever sound 
growth may be implemented by 
sound financial counsel. 

Copies of a booklet, “What Smith, 
Barney & Co. Offers You,’’ may be ob- 
tained by addressing Smith, Barney 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y., Department M. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 


Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 
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RAPID PRODUCTION STANDARD FEATURES 


@ Flame hardened and ground steel bed ways front and 
rear. 

@ 3600 rpm maximum spindle speed on 13” Motor Head 
model. 

@ Wide variety of spindle speed ranges. 

@ Quick acting clutch and brake. 

@ One-piece apron with positive jaw feed clutch and one- 
shot lubrication. 

@ Multiple automatic length stops. 

@ Standard tapered key-drive spindle nose. 


Cer your thee comes 





GET QUANTITY AND QUALITY PRODUCTION 


with Ce Ofortd 
Kajid Vtodaction lathes 


These speedy lathes are LeBlond precision built to produce fast, accurate metal 
turning. They're ideal for plain turning, facing, boring of aluminum, brass, 
bronze, magnesium, plastics . . . for any short cycle operation of seconds dura- 
tion. Will perform standard ferrous metal turning as well. Flame hardened and 
ground steel bed ways now standard. Rapid Production lathes available in 
3 sizes: 13” (with 3 optional headstock models), 17”, and 20”. 


THE R. K. LEBLOND MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES 
New York 6, Singer Bidg., 149 Broadway, COrtlandt 7-6621-2-3, 
Chicago 6, 20 N. Wacker Drive, STA 5561. 
Philadelphia 40, 3701 N. Broad St., SAgamore 2-5900. 








© 1907. trBionp the main entrance. 


of new illustrated bulletins describing 
the 13”, 17”, and 20” LeBlond Rapid 
Production Lathes. Write Dept. RP-77 


FOR THE VERY LATEST in modern lathes, be sureto 
see our complete line in action at the Machine 
Tool Show, Chicago Dodge Plant, September 
17-26. You're always welcome at the LeBlond 
booth—No. 507—conveniently located close to 
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Make Your Letterhead; 


[IMPORTANT 





A. FINE FLAX WRITING LINEN FLAX WRITING 
Z, FINE FLAX AIR MAIL 
a FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 
A 


BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Ecusta “Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 








When a Feller needs “ Your Unseen Friend” 


©1947, T. 1. N. Co, 


Yes, Willie certainly needs a “‘nickel”...a 
five-cent piece to pay for his best girl’s 
bottle of pop. 


But it could be a guerche, if he were in 
Egypt, a drachma in Greece, or a piaster 
in Turkey. And lots of other names in other 
places. They are all coins made with Your 
Unseen Friend, Nickel. For coins made of 
Nickel, or one of its alloys, have been 
adopted by more than 100 Governments. 


Not all of these coins have the same face 
value, but they all have one thing in com- 
mon. They all have an Unseen Friend in 
Nickel. 


For coins must be made of a metal not 
too hard to be stamped out...yet hard 
enough not to wear out. They must be easy 
to mint, difficult to counterfeit. And they 
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must keep a pleasing color through the 
years. 


Just one more way Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. It’s “Unseen” because Nickel is 
usually combined with other metals and 
you seldom see it in its pure state. It’s 
your “Friend” because it serves you often 
and well. 

Send for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel.” Address Dept. 54. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


A, Nickel 


TRACE MARE 


..-Your Unseen Friend 





WORLD CURRENCIES Harry D, White, former 
executive director of the International Monetary 
Fund, will present in a coming number of Dun’s 
Review a full account of the operation of the 
fund during its first year of existence. This is 
a natural sequence to the article by Mr. McCloy 
on the World Bank in this issue. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK Sumner H. Slichter, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Harvard University, will 
analyze to-day’s business outlook in the August 
Dun’s Review. He will consider such questions 
as to whether the recession is about to arrive and, 
if so, what it will bring about, how soon it may 
be expected, and how severe it may be. 


INVENTORIES Business inventories appear in a 
new chart prepared by Dun & Branstreet, [Nc. 
Manufacturing, wholesale, and retail inventories 
and sales are given for each month over the past 
nine years. Since a proper balance between in- 
ventories and sales 1s of considerable importance 
in the operation of a business, the inventories- 
sales ratios are shown for March of each year 
since 1939. 

The rapid rise in inventories in recent months 
was accompanied by a marked increase in sales 
volume, The value of inventories at the end of 
the first quarter of 1947 was approximately 
double that of the corresponding period in 1939, 
but average monthly sales nearly tripled over the 
eight years, The faster rise in sales than in in- 
ventories ts reflected in the decline in the inven- 
tories-sales ratios during the war years. While 
the ratios have risen sharply since the war they 
have not reached 1939 levels. 
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Nine Critical Problems Facing Management 


Thumbnail sketches of management problems as 
viewed by the American Management Association 


Atvin E. Dopp 
President, American Management Association 


The International Bank and How It Functions 
Purposes, capital structure, and loan policies 
of the International Bank; the loan to France 
JoHN J. McCoy 
President, The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


American Economy under Full Employment: 
a Pattern for 1950 
The significance of full employment as described 
in terms of the activity in each major industry 
W. Duane Evans JEROME CoRNFIELD Marvin HoFrreNBERG 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Three Steps for Controlling Distribution Costs 


Market analysis based on markcting_§ strategy, 
market research, distribution cost controls 


Donacp R. LonGcMaNn 
Associate Director, Marketing and Research Division 


Dun & Brapsrreet, Inc. 


Removal of Canadian-American Tariff Barriers 


To-day’s opportunity for action; a summary of 
the trade relations between the two nations 


Oswacp Garrison VILLARD 


The Trend of Business 


Production and employment high; inventories— 


sales ratios continue in favorable position 


Trade Activity—A Regional Summary 


LE 
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as many as 15,000 workers at a time. Brawn 





( N May 10, 1869, the tracks of two 
great railroads met at Promontory, Utah. The 
Union Pacific building westward from Omaha 
and the Central Pacific building eastward 
from Sacramento joined forces at this small 
outpost just west of Ogden. 

Repeated attacks by Indians slowed con- 
struction, rivalry between gangs of workers of 
the two companies Jaid many a man low, the 
forces and obstacles of nature challenged the 
engineering skill of the period as the trackage 
advanced across the plains, hollowed out tun- 
nels through mountains, and bridged deep 
mountain ravines. 

Terminal towns, or “Hell-on-Wheels,” set 


up at the end of the tracks would provide for 
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ruled, discipline was difficult, and many in- 
juries from daily brawls left gaps in the work 
gangs. 

Timber for ties, tunnel braces, and bridge 
spans were provided by the prime timber tracts 
along the western right of way, but all other 
material used by the Central Pacific, moving 
eastward through California from the Pacific, 
were shipped from the Atlantic seaboard 
around the length of South America. 

The sleek polished streamliner of to-day, 
whipping across mountains and over the plains 
at 100-mile speeds, is the blue-blooded off- 
spring of this humble strain when herds of 


roving bison could stop a train. 
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[940 was 20 years ago ! 


In office methods, we mean. Busy war plants just couldn't be bothered with the happy- 
go-lucky systems of pre-war days, when skilled office help was abundant and costs were low. 





ssa 





— 





So methods advanced twenty years almost overnight—card records were 





Ss 


put on wheels . . . locked-in ledger sheets were slipped into V-line slots instead . . . 


ae. dog-eared inactive records were filed in sleek steel containers stacked ceiling-high . . 


offer large visible margins 
Sor wide range of record sizes. ‘ 
permanent records were microfilmed and valuable storage space released. All over 


the office, even out in the plant, record keeping was shifted into high gear! 


Today’s problems of personnel, of floor space, and of prolific record-keeping are 


no less acute than those of the busy war years just passed. 
Peacetime industry cannot return to a pre-war office overhead schedule. 





V-LINE Posting Wass With so many Diebold modern aids to office efficiency available right now, there is 


rw ep 
iV" throughout. Eliminate no longer a need to battle growing office overhead costs with outmoded weapons. 
compressors... keep ledgers : ; ; 

in oder... a Your Diebold Man can quickly bring you important news about fitting the 


right equipment to the job—rotary, vertical, visible files or microfilm— 


can show you ways and means to meet your current office problems. 


There are Diebold Branches or dealers in all principal cities. 





TRA-DEX ... Vertical Visible . MICROFILM © ROTARY, VERTICAL AND 
Files with 3-wayvisiblemar- | VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT e SAFES, 
gins give facts ata glance. ~— 

CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS e BANK 
& & £8 FCP § 8 ee 8 





VAULT EQUIPMENT e BURGLAR ALARMS 
¢ HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


Canton 2, Ohio 





FLOFILM... A self-contained micro- 
film process. Micro-film can be 
finished one bour after exposure. 





CARDINEER... Rotary Card File 


speeds reference and posting... E 
maintains control at minimum cost. $6 
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T may perhaps seem naive to 
remark that after so many years of hav- 
ing Government as its principal cus- 
tomer, American business should not 
allow itself to become totally preoccu- 
pied with problems arising from Gov- 
ernment-business relations. 

It should be remembered that there 
is another set of problems whose solu- 
tions rest entirely with management. 
They are not the problems imposed by 
Government but rather problems that 
have always existed, and are decisive in 
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GREAT LAKES FREIGHTER AT SANDUSKY, OHIO-—-MONKMEYER PHOTOGRAPH 
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ALVIN E. DODD 


President, American Management Association 


a system of competitive free private 
enterprise. 

The nature of these problems comes 
to light very vividly in letters, inquiries, 
and comments received by the Ameri- 
can Management Association. They 
are indicated to us by opinions offered 
in connection with the planning of 
AMA conferences, and in discussions at 
the conferences themselves. 

While it is true that in only a few 
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instances are individual companies fol- 
lowing any plan of “grand strategy,” 
anticipation of the intense competition 
of the period ahead is widespread. The 
motive power thus seems strong enough 
to warrant the hope that more con- 
certed individual programs of rehabili- 
tation will develop. 

These are the problems, as they gen- 
erally seem to be recognized: 

Renovation of Organization Struc- 
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tures—Interest in this problem is wide- 
ly prevalent. Many companies have 
begun to realize that their organization 
structures are antiquated, and not up 
to the job of maintaining their pre-war 
competitive positions. In some cases, 
executives have freely admitted that 
some of their personal concepts of or- 
ganization are outmoded—too much 
slavish belief in doctrinal ideas, line 
and staff, span of control, the military 
plan, and so on. 

Finding “Par” on Manufacturing Ef- 
ficiency—This is an over-all problem on 
whose solution all the others listed have 
a bearing. “Break-even” points are too 
high, partly—though not wholly—be- 
cause for the past few years, cost con- 
trols have been almost blacked out, 
while cost-consciousness simply does 
not exist at all to any perceptible degree. 
In well-operated organizations, it took 
years, sometimes decades, to build a 
cost-minded organization. To-day all 
that great territory, figuratively speak- 
ing, is in enemy hands, and few factory 
managers look lightly upon the job of 
recapturing it. 


RECORDING HEAT 





Improved Methods of Distribution— 
Rationalization of marketing proce- 
dures aimed at reducing selling costs 
was making an encouraging start in 
1940, but it was only a start. Market- 
ing organizations are nowhere near the 
level of efficiency generally forced upon 
production departments. The many in- 
quiries that AMA has received concern- 
ing the building of future marketing 
programs indicate a very earnest desire 
to reduce selling costs by throwing out 
many of the illogical procedures in 
warehousing, shipping, site selection, 
and advertising that existed prior to 
the war. The resolve on the part of 
many companies to improve their sales 
personnel programs is also encourag- 
ing. Let us hope that the notoriously 
high turnover among salesmen, the 
feast or famine compensation policies, 
and the poor training programs that 
formerly existed will not reappear in 
the post-war years. 

Doing a Better Public Relations 
Job—This may sound like blue sky, but 
it can be as tangible as money in the 
till. A public relations job for a com- 
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pany simply consists in living right and 
telling people about it—and the former 
is much more important than the latter. 

Learning to Communicate with Em- 
ployees—Employers in America 50 
years ago would have been puzzled to 
have this posed as a problem of busi- 
ness, but in 50 years, barriers of strange 
description have grown up between 
companies and their rank-and-file work- 
ers. In some instances, these barriers 
are of a fabric woven out of suspicion 
and mutual distrust, and the veil be- 
comes darker and more impenetrable 
as time goes on. 

The basic principle that employers 
must accept is that their workers are 
still their employees, whether they are 
unionized or not. Let the impulses of 
good-will be expressed in every form of 
communication that can be found; if 
they are not, then the barrier will grow 
higher and thicker. 

To many workmen of to-day, the 
company president is still a mythical fig- 
ure completely surrounded by a Cadil- 
lac. If management has something to 
say to employees, it should say it itself in 
its own name and right out in the open. 

Personnel activity in the modern cor- 
poration—that activity of management 
dealing with human resources—is the 
most important management function 
to-day. Operating executives who are 
leaders in their field are virtually unani- 
mous in saying that skill, experience, 
and aptitude for human relations is a 
greater requisite than special technical 
knowledge of any sort or to any degree. 

A Fair Day’s Work for a Fair Day’s 
Pay—Nearly all the rest of these prob- 
lems also concern employee relations, 
and the first in this group is perhaps 
the most difficult of all. During the 
war years, the humane ideal of not 
working people too long or too ardu- 
ously has been distorted; it seems to 
have given rise to the belief that a man 
should not try to earn as much as he 
can while he does work. The revela- 


(Continued on page 40) 


“From all the signs, it appears that personnel ad- 
justments made during reconversion—layoffs, 
transfers, downgrading, and so on—may be made 
on the basis of seniority alone... Rank-and-file 
employees and unions must be sold on the idea 
that the only fair way to select the employees 
who are to be rewarded is on the basis of total 
performance—ability, service record, and length 
of service.” 


i) 
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’ Vj PURCHASES OF BONDS BY AMi:RICAN INVESTORS 
We Street WILL SUPPLEMENT THE LOANABLE CAPITAL 

FUNDS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK. IT Is 
YHE HOPE OF THE BANK'S MANAGEMENT THAT THE INITIAL ISSUE OF DEBEN- 


TURES WILL BE MADE BY MID-SUMMER. 


fp 0 
Boank oy 4 mngland 


TO CHANNEL PRIVATI 


GREAT BRITAIN IS AMONG THE 44 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD WHOSE CO- 
OPERATIVE EFFORTS WILL SERVE 
INVESTMENT FUNDS TO PEOPLES WHOSE NEED FOR 


THE TOOLS OF RECONSTRUCTION OR DEVELOPMENT IS GREATEST. 


OT, f ) 
yy? . oe Snr } 
AND HOW IT FUNCTIONS 


JOHN J. McCLOY 


President, The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


FT. 
-7 HE International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development is a new 
means of enabling private investment 
capital to take its place in the interna- 
tional field. It is the first major effort 
in world history to deal with problems 
of international investment through 
the co-operative efforts of many nations. 
The need for such an organization is 
also new and has arisen from the cumu- 
lative effect of two wars and a long 
period of economic instability between 
these wars. 

Because of the havoc of war, many 
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of the countries of the world find their 
production systems greatly impaired. 
Kaw materials are not available to re- 
build them or to be fabricated in the 
still existing plants—because the 
peoples of these countries lack the 
funds to buy such materials. Other 
lands, untouched by bombs and the 
ravages of war, have not had adequate 
opportunity to advance to the technical 
production levels necessary for pros- 
perity in the modern world. Yet the 
men and women of these lands must 
live and produce. They are possessed, 
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a ) 
How is the Interna- 


tional Bank organized? What is 

the nature of its capital? What 
type of loans does it grant? | 
What restrictions are placed on 
their use? Ways in which the 
activities of this bank will di- 
rectly affect American business 
are illustrated in the answers to 
these questions. The French 
loan serves as an example. 
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like all of us, with needs to be filled, 
hunger to be assuaged, and with a de-- 
sire for a better life and greater oppor- 
tunities for their children. To gain 
these things they are willing to work. 
Their primary need is for the tools with 
which to work. 

Simply stated, the International 
Bank is a bridge erected by the co-opera- 
tive efforts of 44 countries of the world 
to channel private investment funds to 
peoples whose need for the tools for 
reconstruction or development is great- 
est and whose use of these tools would 
have the most beneficial effects upon 
international trade. 

The way in which the Bank proposes 
to accomplish its purposes is illustrated 
by its first loan. On May g the sum 
of $250,000,000 was made available 
through the Bank to Credit National, 
a semi-public French corporation, or- 
ganized for the reconstruction of 
France’s war-torn production system 
and the general economy. The [oan 
was ratified by the French National 
Assembly on May 23 and is guaranteed 
by the French Government. This type 
of guarantee is required by the Bank 
for all of its direct loans, or loans guar- 
anteed by it. 


Unusual Provisions 


The loan has many unusual provi- 
sions new in the field of international 
investment. Unlike many foreign dol- 
lar loans of the past, the loan to Credit 
National is earmarked for certain pro- 
ductive purposes, agreed upon by the 
borrower and the Bank. In the hectic 
period of foreign lending in the middle 
and late 1920’s this was often not the 
case. Many of the American dollars 
which found their way across the seas 
were used for almost anything—mu- 
nicipal war memorials, fountains in the 
city parks, and many other non-produc- 
tive purposes. 

The French loan agreement, on the 
other hand, states that the “proceeds of 
the Loan will be applied to the payment 
of the cost of purchasing and importing 
into the territories of the Guarantor 
goods which will be required and used 
exclusively for productive purposes— 
for the general reconstruction and de- 
velopment of the productive facilities 
and resources of France. The specific 
goods to be purchased out of the pro- 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 


As Assistant Secretary of War Mr. 
McCloy represented the War Department 
at several of the Big Three Corferences. 
Previously he was an expert consultant to 
the Secretary of War. When elected presi- 
dent of the International Bank in Feb- 
ruary he was a member of the Jaw firm 
of Milbank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley, and 
McCloy. He is a graduate of Amherst 


and of the Harvard Law School. 
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Subscription 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Belgium .....+.- 225 2.80 | 
ROUGE: ci seca ees 7 0.09 
UR arte a 105 L.3E | 
Ganade 30+ is0ces 325 4.05 
OLS a aera 35 0.44 
oe en eae 600 7-48 
Colombia ...... 35 0.44 
Costs aea S-6c05<5 2 0.02 
CGS oso e0mscese 35 0.44 
Czechoslovakia . . 125 1.56 | 
Denmark .. 2... 68 0.85 
Dominican 
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Ecuador ss 6:63.34 34 0.04 
hg ae ae ele 40 0.50 
Fl Salvador . sensei I 0.01 \ 
Ethiopia + eee. 3 0.04 
France 525 6.54 
one a 25 0.31 
Guatemala ..... 2 0.02 
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Iocland) 4.02066: 1 0.01 | 
EU Es ree 400 4.98 
ee ee re eee 24 0.30 \ 
MAO) sii encearenn 6 0.07 
A I Re Pee 180 2.24 
Lebanon ....... 4-5 0.06 | 
Luxembourg .... 10 0.12 
| Oe ee ars 65 o.81 
| Netherlands .... 275 3.43 | 
| Nicaragua ...... 0.8 0.01 
INOEWAY « <....04:0 50 0.62 ) 
{ Panama........ 0.2 0.003 | 
Paraguay .... 0.8 0.01 | 
BERS i uisitiancie gies 17.5 0.22 
Philippine 
REPUNC. = <0: 15 0.19 | 
() SPGIANG Aeied.cnvsck- ” SIRS 1.56 
BORA rs ioe ; 6.5 0.08 
DORROY §s <.5 5. ale 43 0.54 
Union of 
) South Africa. 100 1:45 
| United Kingdom. 1,300 16.20 
| United States. ... 3,175 39.57 
SEE er 10.5 0.13 
Venezuela ...... 10.5 0.13 
Yugoslavia ..... 40 0.50 
MORTALS ossicles 8,024.5 100.00 





ceeds of the Loan shall be determined 
by agreement between the Bank and 
the Borrower—”. 

The specific purposes for which the 
French will use the proceeds of the loan 
include, among others, the purchase of 
material for the construction of a mod- 
ern continuous steel strip mill; the im- 
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provement of the transportation system 
by acquiring locomotives, freight cars, 
cargo ships, canal barges, and com- 
mercial airplanes; the acquisition of 
materials essential to industry and 
transport, such as coal and oil; and the 
procurement of industrial raw ma- 
terials including semi-finished steel pro- 
ducts and non-ferrous metals. 

The International Bank is charged 
with the responsibility of assuring itself 
that the proceeds of the loan are applied 
to the purposes for which the loan was 
granted. The borrower is required to 
furnish to the Bank information sufh- 
cient to enable the Bank to satisfy itself 


that the proceeds of the loan are so 


applied. 
Amottization Payments 


Another of the heretofore unusual 
features of the French loan is its amor- 
tization schedule. Provisions for amor- 
tization have been tailored to fit the 
purposes of the loan—not to defeat 
them. It is obvious that the ability of 
France to obtain sizable amounts of 
dollar exchange will be limited for sev- 
eral years—until the economic reorgani- 
zation plan has had time to work and 
France is producing exports in sufficient 
quantities to restore equilibrium to its 
balance of payments. The French 
themselves estimate that equilibrium in 
the franc area in transactions with the 
rest of the world will not come before 
1950. Accordingly, there will be no 
amortization payments required dur- 
ing the first five years of the loan. 
Thereafter, amortization begins at a 
modest rate and increases gradually so 
that the loan is to be completely paid 
off at the end of its 30-year term. The 
average life of the loan is around 21 
years. 

There has been much misunderstand- 
ing about the capital structure of the 
International Bank. Yet, that is the 
keystone of the Bank’s operations. The 
capital structure is designed so that the 
Bank can efficiently perform its func- 
tion of stimulating the flow of private 
investment capital. In common par- 
lance the Bank is known as a $8 billion 
bank. This is true, but not in the sense 
that the Bank has $8 billion of its own 
funds to lend. The Bank’s 44 member 
countries have subscribed to its capital 
stock for a total par value of slightly 
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Germany 


Great BRITAIN’s JOB OF RECONSTRUCTION IS EXEMPLIFIED IN THESE LONDON 
RUINS SEEN FROM THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL. MANY CHURCHES, HIS- 


TORIC STRUCTURES, AND OFFICE BUILDINGS WERE DESTROYED BY BOMBS. 
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TyYPIFYING THE WARTIME DESOLATION IN FRANCE IS THIS VIEW OF THE DOCK AND 
HARBOR AREA OF Cauats AS IT WAS FOUND WHEN THE ALLIES MARCHED IN FOLLOW- 


ING THE SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN GARRISON ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1944. 


THIS AERIAL VIEW OF THE SHATTERED RUINS OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE DEFENSES, 
TOWN OF CLEVE, WAS TAKEN BY AN R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHER AFTER THE COMMUNITY 


HAD BEEN BOMBED BY THE R.A.F. IN FEBRUARY 1945. 


more than $8,024,000,000. They have 
paid in 20 per cent of that amount. 
The remainder forms a reserve fund 
which must be called in whole or in 
part if ever needed to meet the Bank’s 
obligations. 

The Bank’s immediately loanable 
funds come from the 20 per cent paid-in 
portion of the capital subscription. This 
is itself divided into two parts—18 per 
cent, which is payable in the currency 
of the member country (and which can 
be loaned only upon obtaining the con- 
sent of that country), and 2 per cent, 
payable in gold or United States dol- 
lars. In the present state of the world’s 
economy, this is the important portion 
so far as loans are concerned, for today 
the world seeks dollar exchange. In 
effect then, the paid-in capital subscrip- 
tion of the United States, plus the 2 
per cent subscription in gold or dollars 
paid in by the other member countries, 
forms the initial loanable funds of the 
Bank, a total of about $725,000,000, but 
of this substantial sums must be re- 
tained to cover the Bank’s own needs 
and as a capital backlog. The Bank’s 
very first loan, that to Credit National, 
reduced this amount by $250,000,000, 


or by more than one-third. 
Private Investment Needed 


These figures show clearly that the 
Bank must find additional sources of 
loanable money—and at this time that 
means United States dollars. It is for 
this reason—in keeping with the Bank’s 
purposes as they were conceived at Bret- 
ton Woods—that the Bank intends to 
issue debentures and sell them to insti- 
tutional and private investors, initially 
in the United States and later, when 
world economic conditions improve, in 
other countries. 

Very few individuals loan money 
without a good idea as to the security 
behind the loan—and rightly so. It is 
important that investors understand 
what will be behind the Bank’s obliga- 
tions. First is the loan portfolio of the 
Bank. The earlier description of the 
French loan indicates the type of lend- 
ing that the Bank will do. Loans will 
be made only for productive purposes 
and with due regard to the prospects of 
repayment. In addition to the loan 
portfolio, the debentures will be backed 
by the Bank’s cash and reserves, includ- 
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ing a special segregated reserve to be 
built up from commission charges of 
I per cent per year for at least a period 
of ten years on all outstanding loans. 
Back of these is the uncalled part of the 
subscribed capital of the Bank—four 
times the amount already paid in—and 
payable when called in gold, United 
States dollars, or the currency needed 
to pay the obligations for which the call 
is made. It is the hope of the Bank’s 
management that the initial issue of 
debentures will be made before deep 
Summer sets in. 

Among the less tangible factors 
which add a unique strength to the 
International Bank, its loans, and its 
debentures, is the relationship between 
the borrower and the lender. Ina sense 
they are identical, for the Bank can 
grant loans only to its members—or to 
agencies sponsored by its members and 
backed by their guarantee. The fact 
that all members of the Bank are in- 
terested as stockholders in the sound- 
ness of its loans, furnishes a strong 
incentive not only for borrowing 
members to make good on their obliga- 
tions to the Bank but also for all 
members to see that such obligations 
are lived up to. 


World-Wide Information 


Because of the international char- 
acter of its organization the Bank has 
access to economic information of a 
world-wide nature. Each member 
country is directly represented on the 
Bank’s board of governors. Additional 
representation is supplied by the twelve 
executive directors or their alternates 
who are available at the Bank’s head- 
quarters in Washington and who meet 
at least once weekly as a board. Finally, 
many member countries are repre- 
sented on the Bank’s staff. Thus a 
constant exchange of information and 
ideas cutting across national borders 
and tending to show the picture as a 
whole is obtained. 

Although vitally interested in the eco- 
nomic affairs of its member countries 
from a business viewpoint, the Inter- 
national Bank is specifically restricted 
from political activities. The Articles 
of Agreement provide that the Bank 
shall not interfere in the political affairs 
of any member, and that members shall 
respect its international character and 
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shall not attempt to influence the man- 


agement in the discharge of its duties. 

It is evident that the activities of the 
Bank will be helpful to its borrowers. 
It is no less true that all the other na- 
tions of the world will benefit, includ- 
ing the United States in which the 
Bank initially will seek funds to supple- 
ment its loanable capital. 

The United States came through 
the war with its productive facilities 
virtually intact. Its production poten- 
tial increased greatly during the war 
years—by 50 per cent at least—so that, 
to-day, American productive resources 
are the primary source to which other 
countries must turn in order to obtain 
their own tools of production. 

Domestic consumption is not enough 
to keep the wheels turning in the 
United States. Its goods must find 
world outlets, for prosperity cannot en- 
dure in isolation. The Bank can help 
to create these outlets by aiding member 
countries to reconstruct their economies 
so that they can once again take their 
places in international trade. 

In the last analysis it is the private 








and institutional investors of the United 
States who will determine the degree 
of the Bank’s success. Under Public 
Law 171 passed by the 79th Congress 
the capital subscription of the United 
States—$3,175,000,000—was authorized 
and made available. Twenty per cent 
of this sum has already been paid in 
to the Bank and may be applied to 
loans. Eighty per cent, or $2,540,000,- 
000, is a reserve callable at any time to 
meet the Bank’s obligations. This 
means that in respect to debentures 
issued up to the latter amount the in- 
vestor may, if he wishes, totally dis- 
regard the value of the Bank’s portfolio 
of loans, the special reserve fund, and 
the capital call on the subscriptions of 
all other member nations and look only 
to the value of our dollar for security. 

Before that point is reached, at the 
pace which loans specified in the Bank’s 
Articles of Agreement can be made, 
investors will know much about the 
trend of the world economy, whether 
upward or downward, and whether the 
Bank has conducted its affairs in a man- 
ner worthy of further confidence. 
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“BECAUSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF ITS ORGANIZATION THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BANK HAS ACCESS TO FCONOMIC INFORMATION OF A WORLD-WIDE NA- 
TURE. EACH MEMBER COUNTRY IS DIRECTLY REPRESENTED ON THE BANK’S BOARD 
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A PATTERN FOR 1950 


W. Duane Evans 


, Business planners and ex- 
ecutives, far more than most groups, 
must constantly center their attention 
onthe future. They appreciate the iron 
rule that the decisions necessarily made 
to-day are the inevitable foundation for 
to-morrow’s successes or failures. Ex- 
pectations of future markets govern 
current orders for materials, produc- 
tion schedules, inventory plans, market- 
ing, advertising programs, and so on. 
Plans for basic research and develop- 
ment, product design changes, plant 
and equipment modernization, expan- 
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ET the sights on 5y million jobs and see what full employment might 
mean to America in specific terms, in tons of steel, numbers of passenger cars, 
retail sales. This outline of the shape the economy of 1950 might take 1s the first 
of two articles to be presented from the monumental study of full employment 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


sion of capacity, these are all factors 
with an even longer span between in- 
itial judgment and decision and the 
eventual period of realization. 

Failure to sense the possibilities for 
an expanding market may mean loss in 
relative competitive position; equally, 
undue optimism may lead to heavy 
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losses. A feeling for the future is thus 
indispensable equipment for the ex- 
ecutive, and time his most precious 
commodity. 

This article presents several alterna- 
tive outlines of the structure which the 
American economy might have in 1950, 
assuming that full employment prevails 
Page 17 
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in that year. A following article will 
examine the implications of these re- 
sults with respect to present and future 
capacity in our basic industries. These 
articles are based on a recently com- 
pleted and very detailed Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study which, because of 
space limitations, can be described here 
in summary fashion only.’ Because of 
their necessary preoccupation with the 
possible shape of things to come, this 
study should be of particular interest to 
business planners and executives. 

The study has several unusual fea- 
tures. In the first place, it results in 
detailed, industry-by-industry estimates 
of production, price, and employment 
levels under the assumed conditions, 
thus throwing into relief the positions 
of the separate industries. Moreover, 
the industry production estimates are 
not obtained by a series of separate and 
independent extrapolations, but by ref- 
erence to previous experience on con- 
sumer preferences and by use of a new 
technique of economic analysis which 
emphasizes the interdependence of the 
separate industries. Thus, the estimates 
for cotton use are related to consumer 
demand for garments and the use of 
upholstery in motor vehicles. Steel pro- 
duction is related directly to estimated 
production in the industries which in- 
corporate steel in their products. 

This new technique, which brings a 
series of separate industry figures into 
a common focus, was described in 
Dun’s Review.” The results of the 
study, while not prepared as forecasts, 
should nevertheless be helpful to busi- 
ness firms in preparing individual ap- 
praisals of possible future conditions. 
Moreover, the methods used are in 
many respects new, and are believed to 
be applicable to the marketing prob- 
lems of many industries. 

It should be stated at the outset that 


1 Additional details of the study may be found in a longer 
summary presented in ‘‘Full Employment Patterns: 1950,” 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 
Review, February and March 1947. The complete study 
has not yet been published. 

2 Wassily Leontief, ‘‘The Economics of Industrial Inter- 
dependence,"’ February 1946. 


If full employment is to be achieved in 1950, 
investment demand or consumer demand, or 
both, must be greater than pre-war patterns 
suggest. An increase over 1939 of 80 per cent 
in consumer demand (Consumption Model) 
might alone fill the gap, or a demand for capital 
goods (Investment Model) two and one-half 
times the 1939 volume. 
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no unconditional forecasts for the year 
1950 are made. A study of the struc- 
ture of the economy under assumed 
full employment conditions must be 
distinguished from a prediction that 
this will occur. Indeed, an important 
aspect of the study is the bearing of the 
results on such possible obstacles to the 
achievement of full employment as po- 
tential deficiencies in demand, or poten- 
tial deficiencies in capacity if the defi- 
ciencies in demand do not materialize. 


Method of Analysis 


The present study is not concerned 
with any perfect or ideal economy, but 
rather with the kind which could de- 
velop by 1950 as the result of free and 
unrestricted choice. The most impor- 
tant factors determining the character- 





istics of the American economy in the 
future will continue to be the habits, 
preferences, and behavior of the Ameri- 
can people, and it is these, as reflected 
in available statistics and studies, which 
have been used throughout as guides. 

A graphic summary of the basic ana- 
lytic framework of the study is provided 
in the chart on page 19. Beginning 
with the total number of jobs necessary 
to provide full employment in 1950, and 
making assumptions regarding wage 
rates, working hours, tax rates, and 
other factor payments, estimates are ob- 
tained of total purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers, business, and Gov- 
ernment. Past studies of consumer 
purchases in relation to income, and ex- 
perience with business, Government, 
and export purchases at various level: 








| 
Ourput In A Futt EmptoyMent Economy 
(Estimates for 1950 compared with actual in 1939) 
| 
| 
1950 EsTIMATED INCREASE Ov ER 1939 
Consump- Invest- : Consump- Invest- | 
1939 tion ment tion ment 
ACTUAL Model Model Model Model 
INDUSTRY (Millions of 1939 Dollars) (Percentages) 
Agriculture and Fishing ............. $10,121 $16,937 $14,915 67 47 
Food Processing. Cent wie F re 13,258 22,685 19,263 71 45 
eee. ee ee 2,593 4,824 5,927 86 129 
Iron and Steel Foundry Products. . 492 962 1,103 96 124 
Shipbuilding ....... DP a csanateraa 437 441 476 I 9 
Agricultural Machinery. ..........++- 439 893 1,276 103 191 
Engmes.and Turbines. . ........2000; 134 233 286 74 113 
DUE WONMNESs. 208 os). id ciecienesaedins 2,581 6,157 6,255 139 142 
RAPON Bc aie slrsnacd sae erene a's 269 2,030 2,269 655 743 
Transportation Equipment* . . 266 566 722 113 171 
Industrial and Heating Equipment*. 2,216 4,064 5,358 83 142 
Machine Tools. : wena Prine 439 890 1,241 103 183 
Merchandising and Service Machine. . 330 621 806 88 144 
Electrical Equipment* 1,829 3,499 4,146 gl 127 
TRGE IN NOEs ok cave, es 4 A atasesiee's 2,283 4,066 4,952 78 117 
Nonferrous Metals and Their Products. 1,568 3,124 3,473 99 121 
Nonmetallic Minerals and Their Products — 2,065 mee 4,748 71 130 
Petroleum Production and Refining.... 4,852 10,067 9,593 107 98 
Coal Mining and Manufactured Solid Fuel 1,730 3,015 3,055 74 ri 4 
Manufactured Gas and Electric Power. 2,864 5,539 5,233 93 83 
Communications .... 1,516 2,993 2,484 79 64 
ee RE reer re sate 3,401 6,411 6,635 8&9 95 
Lumber and Timber Products......... 1,238 2,022 2,791 63 125 
Furniture, Other Wood Manufactures. . . 1,187 2,154 2,281 81 92 
Wood Pulp and Paper. . 1,707 3,036 2,914 y 71 
Printing and Publishing. 2,265 3,962 3,468 75 53 
Textile Mall Progucts. << . 6.s.0.065s.00:006 3,159 5,743 5,199 82 65 
Apparel, Other Finished Textile Products 3,453 6,742 5,645 95 63 
Leather and Leather Products. 986 1,667 1,436 69 46 
Raet Proguceys 6.644 656 ods Scns 892 1,725 1,744 93 96 
All Other Manufacturing. ........... 1,664 3,432 2.259 106 93 
REIN oo ce os ac we eee .. 10,089 14,889 25,291 48 151 | 
Miscellaneous Transportation. . . : 3,167 6,448 6,001 104 89 
Steam Railroad Transportation. ....... 4,310 8,739 8,563 103 99 | 
ger Sgeeas © 16,571 30,088 28,189 82 70 
Business and Personal Services. ........ 18,525 32,240 27,424 74 48 
Eating and Drinking Places... 4,152 8,999 7,240 189 74 
* Not elsewhere classified 
Rn V1 = ® Lwik 2 + eee 








THE FRAMEWORK OF ANALYSIS— 
INTERRELATIONS OF BASIC FACTORS 
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Tue industry-by-industry estimates of output necessary 
for full employment in 1950 (table, opposite page) result 
from an analysis that begins with the number of jobs neces- 
sary. Starting at the upper left of this chart and proceed- 
ing clockwise, purchasing power totals are reached from 
consideration of probable wage rates, working hours, taxes, 
and so on. 
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INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 
PATTERNS 


THEN demand, production, and related employment 
levels are consecutively détermined. The gap between the 


resulting and the original employment figures leads to ex- 
plorations into most interesting problems of our economy. 
Two full employment “models” are constructed; one by 
raising consumer expenditures, the other by raising capi- 


tal goods expenditures. 
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of activity and trade permit conver- 
sion of these figures into estimates 
of demand for the products of specific 
industries. 

These estimates of demand are for 
finished goods. To extend the esti- 
mates to include raw materials and 
intermediate products as well, the tech- 
nique developed by Professor Leontief 
of Harvard University is used (see 
Dun’s Review, February 1946). Final- 
ly, the computed total levels of produc- 
tion for each industry are converted 
into estimates of employment through 
assumptions regarding productivity and 
working hours. 

The finally computed volume of em- 
ployment may not agree with that ini- 
tially assumed. The former may be 
regarded as a measure, on the basis of 
pre-war institutional relationships, of 
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INPUT 
OUTPUT 


the full employment demand for goods 
and services; the latter, as a measure of 
the supply. If the demand falls short, 
it must be increased or unemployment 
will ensue. Since a gap actually results 
in the computations at this point, an 
additional step in the analysis is neces- 
sary—an investigation of the changes 
required in those basic relationships 
which determine the total volume of 
demand. 

We may assume that the necessary 
alteration has been achieved by one 
means or another, and bring the struc- 
ture into balance at full employment by 
a partial repetition of the original cal- 
culations. The results will give pat- 
terns of production and employment 
which are internally balanced and 
which in the aggregate provide the 
necessary total of jobs. The differences 
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between these final patterns and our 
position to-day represent, subject to the 
limitations imposed by the data and as- 
sumptions, the changes which may be 
expected to take place if full employ- 
ment is achieved in 1950. 


The Estimate’s Components 


It will assist if this cursory descrip- 
tion of the method of analysis is kept 
in mind during the following discus- 
sion, which is concerned with the spe- 
cific estimates made. In general, it has 
been possible to summarize the findings 
only; additional details are available 
elsewhere. 

Labor Force and Employment—A 
good starting point for a full employ- 
ment analysis is certainly the number 
of jobs required. Past trends in the size 

(Continued on page 54) 
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i Nfs for Conlrling 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


DONALD R. LONGMAN 


Associate Director, Marketing and. kesearch Division 


/ HE average business man 
seems to conceive of “the control of 
distribution costs” as a process of bud- 
geting, of reviewing actual expenses in 
relation to budgets, and of arbitrary 
allocation of predetermined total ex- 
pense reductions (or possibly increases) 
among the various elements of expense 
listed in a profit and loss statement. 
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This is indeed a form of cost control, 
possessing merits tested by long experi- 
ence. It is not a very valid conception 
of “the control of distribution costs,” 
however, for it is generally an arbitrary 
process carried out without an objective 
standard, and it is exceedingly narrow 
in approach, 

When one speaks of reducing or 
controlling marketing costs, he is not 
basically interested in assuring an ex- 
penditure of a certain number of dol- 
lars or of forcing expenses to a fixed 
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limit in per cent of dollar sales, but, 
rather, he is concerned with achieving 
a maximum practical degree of efh- 
ciency in distribution. From a purely 
business point of view, and even from 
a strict economic viewpoint, it is of no 
real consequence what the precise dol- 
lar figures of selling cost may be, if one 
can be certain that the whole job is 
being done with optimum efficiency. 
Efficiency can be achieved only indi- 
rectly by chipping away at profit and 
loss statement figures. 
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The fundamental issue is the orien- 
tation of a company’s marketing pro- 
giam. One must settle first the basic 
policies concerning what shall be sold, 
to whom sales are to be made, the 
methods of sale, the channels of dis- 
tribution, the services to be offered, and 
so on. If these policies are not soundly 
and solidly based, over-all marketing 
costs are bound to be unduly high. To 
what avail is the process of chipping 
at accounts if the sales cost is high 
from misdirection in policy? ‘There 
are no valid standards. We cannot 
even tell by looking at selling cost 
records whether expenses are inordi- 
nately high or rather low. And should 
we find them high by contrast with the 
costs of competitors, we could not tell 
whether arbitrary expense limitation 
would solve the problem or compound 
it. The company that has truly planned 
and tested its marketing orientation 
through a long, cold, calculating study 
israre indeed. The money to be earned 
and the money to be saved by work in 
this direction far exceeds any to be 
gained through those activities normal- 
ly conceived as constituting “the con- 
trol of distribution costs.” 

First among the three major positive 
steps toward cost control is the de- 
termination of marketing strategy—the 
crientation of company policy to eco- 
nomic conditions and to the institu- 
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tional framework of business society. 
This should be particularly clear to- 
day, for we have been and are passing 
through some of the most rapid and 
far-reaching economic and institutional 
changes in history. 


Changes in Income 


The national income in the United 
States doubled within the space of six 
or seven years and reached a total 
wholly unanticipated prior to the war. 
The distribution of income between in- 
come groups has altered radically. So 
also, the division of income, regionally 
and by industry groups, has been com- 
pietely altered. 

These changes, changes in social 
values, in technology, and in law have 
precipitated still other changes in the 
way people live and work. Higher 
family real incomes, for example, will 
almost certainly lead to an altered pat- 
tern of consumer expenditures. Many 
products and services heretofore just 
outside the reach of the general public, 
the mass market, will be bought in 
quantities totally out of relation to past 
sales. This may be true, for example, 
of sporting goods and camping equip- 


ment or the tourist trade. Again, higher 
real incomes will make the purchase of 
many products a less serious matter, so 
that those items will be bought more 
commonly in secondary shopping or 
neighborhood areas. 

Similarly, institutional changes are 
taking place which must materially 
affect the distribution patterns of thou- 
sands of manufacturers. New and etf- 
fective efforts are being made, for ex- 
ample, to develop efficient, attractive, 
small retail enterprises in rural trading 
centers. These small town stores have 
languished far behind their city coun- 
terparts and have lost much of the trade 
which efficient merchandising for their 
trading areas would have yielded. The 
manufacturer or merchandising com- 
pany that first opens a well-planned, 
attractive store for the sale of such prod- 
ucts as appliances is likely to attain a 
very strong competitive position in 
the community. Such a development 
works in the same direction as high 
rural family incomes which make shop- 
ping in distant cities for price advan- 
tages less essential. Local purchase at an 
efficient local store would be preferred. 

Again, there are broad changes in the 


“Tf a company is willing once in a while to spend some money toward real cost control, it is possible, 
by means of cost analysts, to appraise the effect of marketing policies upon the pattern of sales expense 


and profit. 


comparable sheets, some branded, some unbranded. 
. . or at different prices. 


results of selling a product in different packages . 


Thus, a retailer can compare the profits and the details of cost resulting from the sale of 


A manufacturer can compare the cost and profit 
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“There are broad changes in the range of goods sold in certain types of retail stores. The grocery store 
has grown to a large super-market, increasingly engaging in the sale of drugs, hardware, and other 
convenience itenis.....: So also other retailers are diversifying. Several auto supply chains are develop- 
ing virtually Sears Roebuck or Montgomery Ward type department stores. Tire outlets are going into 
the appliance business. Oil companies are moving aggressively into the tire business.” 


range of goods sold in certain types 
of retail stores. The grocery store has 
grown to a large super-market, increas- 
ingly engaging in the sale of drugs, 
hardware, and other convenience items. 
It is becoming a neighborhood shop- 
ping center, a convenience and impulse 
goods department store. So also, other 
retailers are diversifying. Several auto 
supply chains are developing virtually 
Sears Roebuck or Montgomery Ward 
type department stores. Tire outlets 
are going into the appliance business. 
Oil companies are moving aggressively 
into the tire business. Variety stores are 
beginning to sell high-priced specialty 
products. Department stores are in- 
creasing branch operations in smaller 
cities and in secondary shopping areas. 

The same kinds of illustrations might 
be given to suggest the rapidity of 
change in other phases of economic life 
as they affect marketing. Particular at- 
tention must be centered on the rapid 
changes in production methods and 
techniques which occurred during the 
war and which will alter industrial 
marketing significantly. 

The trends cited above are altering 
the kinds of things people buy, the type 
or location of the store they patronize, 
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the amounts or frequency of purchase, 
the uses of the product, attitudes toward 
price, and soon. They threaten to dis- 
tort completely our past patterns of 
distribution for hardware, drugs, appli- 
ances, auto supplies, groceries, tires, and 
still other lines. 


Business Strategy 


It is this field, the field of alignment 
of marketing policies to the facts of eco- 
nomic life (which may be called busi- 
ness strategy) to which one must look 
first if he is serious about the control 
of distribution costs. For if buyers no 
longer regard the product as one deserv- 
ing intensive shopping and have taken 
to purchasing it in diversified retail out- 
lets in secondary or neighborhood shop- 
ping areas, retention of old exclusive 
franchise arrangements with down- 
town dealers is going to make the 
manufacturer’s selling cost unduly high. 
This but illustrates a single situation of 
the many which may and do confront 
producers to-day. 

There is a second part to effective 
cost control—market research. 

The term “market research” is most 
elastic in practise, to say the least. 
Technically, however, it may be dis- 
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tinguished from general marketing re- 
search and applied to the quantitative 
approximation of the size and charac- 
ter of a manufacturer’s or an industry’s 
market for specific products or services, 
under stipulated conditions. 

The technique of market research has 
been developed with great rapidity dur- 
ing the past decade or so. But if this 
technique is to attain maximum effec- 
tiveness, it is necessary that we appre- 
ciate the full scope of its application. 
Our need is not simply to determine 
the size of “the market” but rather to 
determine the approximate potential 
sales to be expected under various con- 
ditions. What will be the effect of a 
different price, of selling in a new area, 
or to a new class of buyers, or for addi- 
tional uses? What bearing does the 
channel of distribution, or the package, 
or the frequency of the salesman’s call 
have upon sales? These are basic ques- 
tions in marketing; and market re- 
search is the specific tool whereby an- 
swers are to be found. 

It is true, to be sure, that few crafts- 
men in the field of market research 
would care to address themselves to 
such a range of problems as those listed 
above with a guarantee of accurate an- 
swers in all cases. But it is also true 
that a good research technician can im- 
prove greatly upon the guesses on which 
most business men rely to-day. And 

(Continued on page 48) 
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/¥F ever two countries were 
intended to trade together in peace 
and prosperity without any hindrance 
whatever, they are Canada and the 
United States. No neutral barrier sep- 
arates us, and not a single fortress or 
warship. We have been garrisoning a 
Newfoundland harbor and have built 
and used a string of airfields on Cana- 
dian soil, while Canadian uniforms 
have been familiar sights in our streets 
and airdromes. 
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We are partners in a Joint Defense 
3oard which is permanent; indeed, the 
whole North American defense prob- 
lem will hereafter include Canada and 
the Unized States Abroad, 
the sons of both countries have died 
together in closest comradeship before 
the joint enemy. Not a single un- 
toward incident, no friction, no dif- 
ferences of opinion have marked this 
co-overation; it has been a partnership 
between two nations unparalleled in 


as one. 
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States and Canada go further 
than other nations have gone 
or are to-day prepared to go in 
freer trade agreements? Prime 
Minister King pointed out that 
“trade between Canada and 
the United States was based 
upon a community of interest 
which made us two nations, 
but in trade, one community.” 


its completeness and mutual trust. 

Following the establishment at Og- 
densburg in August 1940 of the perma- 
nent Joint Defense Board, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, Mackenzie King, 
and President Roosevelt issued a dec- 
laration at Hyde Park in 1941 on the 
mobilization of the economic resources 
of the two countries. It was agreed “as 
a general principle” that “each country 
should provide the other with the de- 
fense articles which it is best able to 








produce, and above all produce quick- 
ly, and that the production program 
should be co-ordinated to this end.” 
In the next year, on November 30, 
1942, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and the Canadian Minister to Wash- 
ington, Leighton McCarthy, exchanged 
two notes which agreed that “post-war 
seitlements must be such as to promote 
mutually advantageous economic rela- 
For 
“the betterment of world-wide eco- 
nomic relations” they undertook for 
their governments to “co-operate in 
formulating a program of agreed ac- 
tion, open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed to the 
expansion, by appropriate international 
and domestic measures, of production, 
employment, and the exchange and the 
consumption of goods, which are the 
material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; to the elimina- 


tions” between the two countries. 


tion of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce; 
and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers.” 

If we can do all of this in wartime, 
why should there not be the fullest and 
freest co-operation and exchange of 
goods and services between the two 
countries in time of peace? Can this 
only take place when the sons of the 
two nations are being killed abroad? 
This question is the more important 
because, as Prime Minister King has 
pointed out “the trade between Canada 
and the United States was based upon 
a community of interest which made 
North America two nations, but in 
trade, one community.” 


Importance of Joint Traffic 


He stressed the fact that the total 
trade between the two countries before 
the second World War was “greater 
than the total trade between any other 
two countries on the face of the earth.” 
He could have noted that Canada has 
now become the third greatest export- 
ing nation in the world. It is not 
necessary to add anything to this to 
prove how important to the welfare of 
the United States is this joint traffic 
over its Northern boundary. 

How the war expanded that trade 
appears from the fact that whereas 
Canada purchased $264,000,000 of 
American products in 1932, that figure 
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jumped to $1,424,000,000 in 1943 and 
was held at $1,060,000,000 in the peace 
year of 1946. In 1932 the United States 
paid $159,000,000 to Canada for prod- 
ucts purchased, but in 1943, excluding 
all gold purchases, it paid no less than 
$1,149,000,000 to Canada for the goods 
it needed and for the minerals required 
by our war needs. It is true, as the 
Canadian Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, James A. MacKinnon, has said, 
So per cent of the wartime Canadian- 
American trade was temporary, and 
abnormal wartime business. 

Nonetheless, the opportunity is ripe 
for maintaining a larger volume of 
peacetime trade than ever before. The 
Congress has just recognized this by 
unilaterally abolishing for three years 
the import tax on copper. The war 
trade has shown us how much the two 
countries would profit if the semi- 
manufactured products of Canadian 
metal and power were admitted free of 
duty into the United States and the 
finished products went back into Can- 
ada just as freely. Even before the war 
this was being done with such metals as 
aluminum, nickel, certain chemicals, 
and to a certain extent with asbestos. 

The Canadian Government is now 
working for free trade in all agricul- 
tural machines. This is an example of 
the way business between the two coun- 
tries could be built up to take the place 
of the abnormal war traffic. 

In addition, American corporations 
have already scheduled fully $200,000,- 
ooo for investment in Canada, chiefly 
in Ontario, since the close of the war. 
On July 6, 1946, Canada reduced the 
premium on American funds from to 
per cent for sellers and 11 per cent for 
buyers, to one-half of 1 per cent for 
most transactions. Like the restora- 
tion of the Canadian dollar to parity 
with the American, this was a most 
important contribution to the increas- 
ing of trade between the two countries. 

The wartime agreements between 
the two countries greatly reduced the 
restrictive effects of their respective 
tariffs. As the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, James Isley, put it in the 
Canadian House of Commons on June 
26, 1944: “For the present the (Cana- 
dian) tariff is without any great influ- 
ence on the scope or direction of external 
trade.” Now the most important thing 
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to note is that neither the Congress nor 
the Ottawa Parliament voted to elimi- 
nate the tariffs. They were merely 
brushed aside by the two governments 
on the ground that nothing must inter- 
fere with their war co-operation. 


Freedom from Tariff 


Just what the arrangements are it 
has not been easy to ascertain. There 
is supposed to have been much enter- 
ing of debits and credits on each na- 
tion’s books to be ironed out after the 
war—John MacCormac says that there 
were bookkeeping transactions be- 
tween one branch of the government 
and another. But for the duration 
there was an unwritten agreement to 
forget about tariff differences wher- 
ever that was possible. 

With freedom from tariff bonds has 
come also temporary freedom from the 
quotas, import licenses, and the nu- 
merous other restrictive and discrimina- 
tory trade practises which have done 
so much to increase the traffic evil and 
to throw obstacles in the way of trade 
between the two countries. Goods pre- 
sented at customs houses are too often 
received, especially upon the American 
border, as dangerous things, to be 
handled not as speedily as possible, but as 
if with the desire to delay entry by every 
possible means, by hook or by crook. 

There have been marking regula- 
tions which caused infinite trouble on 
the Canadian border, and the extraor- 
dinarily elaborate and difficult cus- 
toms documents to be signed by the 
unfortunate importers and exporters 
have apparently been planned as if for 
the express purpose of further makin 
trade as difficult as possible. The “in- 
visible tariffs” have been as vexatious 
in the trade between these two coun- 
tries as anywhere else. 

Why should any sane person, either 
in the United States or in Canada. 
think of renewing such odious shackles 
now after the war? Mr. King has 
called for the progressive annual reduc- 
tion of all tariffs by all nations as soon 
as peace is restored, and his Parlia- 
mentary assistant, Brooke Claxton, has 
voiced the hope that the United States 
and Canada will not wait for any inter- 
national agreement, but will go “furth- 
er than almost any nation has ever 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Trend 
BUSINESS 


Supported by heavy demand for goods and services, industrial 
production was maintained close to post-war peaks established 


in March. 


Business inventories-sales ratios compare favor- 


ably with pre-war years. Employment reached an all-time high. 


/ 

/ HE end of the first half of 1947 saw 
industry in the United States operating 
at peace-time peak levels. In June the 
absence of any major labor disputes 
which retarded output in April and 
May plus an improvement in the sup- 
ply of many raw materials enabled most 
industries to raise production back to 
the very high levels established in the 
first quarter of the year. Although a 
moderate drop in the production of cer- 
tain types of soft goods indicated that 
sipe-lines in those particular industries 
were becoming filled, the demand for 
goods and services generally remained 


heavy. 
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The steel industry, although ham- 
pered in recent months by the lack of 
sufficient supplies of pig iron and steel 
scrap, produced 7,332,828 net tons in 
May, a new peace-time record. Out- 
put in June was scheduled close to this 
peak level. Automobile production, 
after a slight drop in May due chiefly 
to a shortage of sheet steel, continued in 
June at record post-war levels. 

Seasonal declines appeared in several 
branches of the textile and garment 
industries for the first time since the 
beginning of World War II. Food 
production continued at record levels; 
domestic consumption remained high 
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and relief shipments to foreign coun- 
tries were increased. At the beginning 
of June all available box cars were as- 
sembled in preparation for the move- 
ment of the all-time record Winter 
wheat crop to market. 

Lumber supplies in most areas were 
adequate reflecting chiefly the high level 
of production during the first half of 
1947 and the continued lull in building 
activity. 

The demand for lower prices at the 
retail level together with the wide- 
spread prédictions of a coming business 
recession caused many manufacturers 
to make a determined effort to lower 
inventories which had been increasing 
steadily since the beginning of 1946. 
The current inventories-sales ratio of 
manufacturing industries, although 
moderately above that of a year ago, 


Industrial Production 





Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939 = 100: Federal Reserve Bourd 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 243 234 160 189 
February 152 189 
March 168 190 
April 165 137 
* 
May 159 186 
June 170 
July 172 
August 177 
September 180 
October 232 ' 
November 232 168 3 
December 232 163 182 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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Employment 
Millions of Persons; U.S. Bureau of Census 
1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 50.4 50.1 51.0 55-4 
February 50.3 50.6 51.2 55-5 
March 50.5 50.8 52.5 56.1 
April 51.3 51.2 54-1 56.7 
May 52.0 51.3 54 3 
June 53-2 52-1 4 
July On 578 
August 53-2 53-6 57-7 
September 52.3 51.4 57 
October 52.2 51.6 57-0 
November 51.5 515 7.0 
December 50.6 51.2 56.3 


* New series. 


icmains considerably below the levels 
of immediate pre-war years. 


The concentrated 
efforts of farmers 
to make up the time lost due to unfav- 
orable planting weather earlier in the 
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season were reflected in the sharp rise 
in agricultural employment during 
May and June. Nonagricultural em- 
ployment also increased seasonally as 
large numbers of students and other 
Summer workers entered into the labor 
force. Due primarily to these seasonal 
advances, total employment rose to an 
all-time high of over 58 million persons. 
Unemployment dropped during the 
second quarter of 1947 to a level ap- 
proximately 15 per cent below that of 
the similar period a year ago, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Census. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 










Index: 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 103.3 104.9 107.1 1415 
February 103.6 105.2 107.7 4-5 
March 103.8 105.3 108.9 149-5 
April 103.9 105.7 110.2 147-7 
May 104.0 106.0 111.0 147-4 
June 104.3 106.0 112. 
July 104.1 105.9 
August 105.7 





103.9 


September ’ 

October 04. 105.9 134.1 
November 104.4 106.8 139-7 
December 104-7 107.1 140.9 


® Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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The preliminary data available indi- 
cated that the percentage of working 
time lost due to strikes in June would 
be very small. Except for the possi- 
bility of a coal strike occasioned by the 
return of the mines to the owners by 
the Government on June 30, the labor 
front remained relatively quiet. The 
Taft-Hartley Bill, revising legislation 
pertaining to labor-management rela- 
tions, was passed by Congress in June 
by a majority sufficient to override a 
Presidential veto. 


$ rpm Total income payments 

to individuals in June 
rose moderately above those of the pre- 
vious month. The absence of any 
major strikes together with the increase 
in the total labor force aided the cus- 
tomary seasonal rise. 


INVENTORIES—SALES RATIOS 
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The rapid rise in inventories in recent months was accompanied by a sharp increase in sales volume 
with the result that the present relationship between inventories and sales compares favorably with that 


which existed in 1939. 


Careful planning is essential in order to maintain a safe balance between 


sales and inventories. The wholesale ratio is based upon data from service and limited-function whole- 


salers published by the U. S. Bureau of Census. 
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Other data from U. S. Office of Business Economics. 
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Consumers’ Price Index 


Index: 1935-1939 == 100; U. S. Burcau of Labor Statistics 





1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 124.2 127.1 129.9 153-3 
February 123.8 126.9 129.6 153.2 
March 123.8 126.8 130.2 156.3 
April 124.6 127.1 131.1 156.1 
May 125.1 128.1 131.7 .g* 
June 125.4 129.0 133-3 
July 126.1 129.4 141. 
August 126.4 129.3 I 
September «126s o 145.9 
October 126.5 128.9 148.6 
November 126.6 129.3 152.2 
December 127.0 129.9 153-3 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


The high level of agricultural income, 
sustained largely by the continued 
heavy demand for farm products and 
by Government price supports, more 
than offset the rise in farm expendi- 
tures. The level of the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar which is 
currently higher than at any time since 
World War I, appears in the Parity- 
Price Ratio chart on page 25. This is a 
ratio between prices the farmer receives 
for goods and prices he pays for goods. 
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price supports, and another round of 


The continued heavy ex- 
pé 
port demand, Federal 


wage rises were the principal factors in 
the maintenance of most prices during 
May at a level slightly under the post- 
war peak reached in March. By June 
many of the nation’s retailers who had 
cut prices “across the board” in an at- 
tempt to force a reduction in prices 
generally had termed the experiment a 
failure and restored prices to their 
former level. 

During June wholesale prices in most 
commodity groups were between 30 
and 50 per cent above those of a year 
ago almost unchanged from the previ- 
ous month’s level. Prices in the food, 
building materials, and farm products 
groups had the largest percentage gains 
over a year ago. 

The cost of consumers’ goods and 
services in June remained high. The 
family food bill, accounting for over 
4o per cent of the moderate-income city 
family’s living costs, was below the peak 
of March 1947 but was about 85 per 
cent above the 1935-1939 average. De- 
spite scattered reductions on certain 
items, clothing prices generally were 
more than 80 per cent above the pre- 
war level. 


ZT, / Despite unseasonally 
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eer cold rainy weather and 
in the face of stiff consumer resistance 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 19353-1939 = 100; U.S. Department of Commerce, 











1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 175.6 193-3 237.6 276.2: 
February 173.9 193.9 280.6 
March 177-9 196.4 277-7 
April 169.6 180.6 274.1 
May 174.5 184.6 275 * 
June 174-4 189.6 






July 179.4 198.4 2475 
August 180.7 261.4 
September 179.1 256.5 
October 185.0 260.3 
November 220.1 273.0 
December 7-7 216.8 270.1 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


to high prices, retail trade volume dur- 
ing May and June was between 10 and 
15 per cent above that of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The de- 
mand for luxury items continued the 
moderate decline which has been evi- 
dent since the beginning of 1947. 
Jewelry and liquor stores, and eating 
and drinking places reported the sharp- 
est drop in sales volume. 

Numerous clearance and markdown 
sales were held as stores attempted to 
adjust unbalanced inventories and to 
dispose of inferior quality merchandise 
accumulated during the first part of 
the reconversion period. Despite a 
continuous rise during the past 18 
months, the ratio of retail inventories to 
sales at the end of the first half of 1947 
was considerably below that of immedi- 
ate pre-war levels. 

Wholesale dollar volume generally 
remained well above that of a year ago. 
Slight declines in apparel volume in 
May were offset to a large extent by 
the opening of new Fall lines in June. 
Sales volume for food and for most 
types of durable goods continued at a 
very high level. Buyers remained price 
conscious and hesitant in regard to long- 
term commitments. 

Wholesale inventories on April 30 
were 68 per cent over those of a year 
ago. Preliminary reports indicate that 
during May and June there was very 
little change from April. The inven- 
tories-sales ratio for most types of 
wholesale business remained below the 
level of pre-war years. Of twenty-six 
lines for which comparable data are 
available for April 1947 and April 1940, 
inventories in proportion to sales are 
higher this year for five lines, the same 
for one line, and lower for twenty lines. 

In many cases where domestic pipe- 
lines have overflowed business activity 
is being maintained at a high level by 
the unvrecedented foreign demand for 
United States goods. Since most of 
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Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-lones 










1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 137-74 153.05 199.00 176.10 
February 135-97 157-13 6 181.54 
March 139.07 157.22 176.66 
April 137-19 160.47 171.28 


May 139.22 165.58 168.67 





June 145.46 

July 148.37 

August 146.72 ? 
September 172.72 
October 169.48 
November Bi .22 168.94 
December 150.35 192.74 174.38 


the foreign countries receiving these 
goods suffer from an acute shortage 
of dollars, a large percentage of the 
food, clothing, and machinery shipped 
is being financed by long-term loans or 


outright gifts. 

Lf, The slight declines in 
AP MANCE business loans and com- 
modity prices during the second 
quarter of 1947 gave indication that the 
inflationary spiral had reached its peak. 
The redemption of Treasury bills, 
which had been carried on at a $200 
million weekly rate largely as an anti- 
inflation measure, was suspended as the 


slight downturn in business activity be- 
came evident. 

During the first half of 1947, exports 
exceeded imports by such a large per- 
centage that the resultant flow of gold 
into this country nullified to some ex- 
tent the credit restricting effects of the 
Treasury bill redemptions. 

Loans to business by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System, which 
had been rising since mid-year 1945, 
turned downward in May and June. 
Commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural loans totalling $10.6 billion at the 
beginning of June were $600 million 
below the peak reached in April. 

Security prices in June recovered 
moderately from the lows established 
in April and May, but prices generally 
were below first quarter levels. The 
passage of new labor legislation was 
expected to have a favorable effect on 


security prices. 
Business failures in May 


Ce 
Farlares totalled 378, the highest 


number of failures for any one month 


PRICES . . . CLEARINGS . . . PERMITS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun's SratisticaL Review. 





WHo-eEsALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use: 


1947 1946 1047 
June 17..$6.24 June 18..$4.35 High Mar. 4 $6.77 
June to... 6.12 June 11.. 4.21 Low May 20 5.95 
June 3.. 6.09 June 4.. 4.2% 1946 
May 27.. 6.02 May 28.. 4.20 High Nov. 19 $6.49 
May 20.. 5.95 May 21.. 4.20 Low Jan. 22 4.12 


Dairy WHoLesaALe Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 








basic commodities (1930-1932 = 100). 
SSS 
June May Apr. Mar. Feb. 
Bac 253.05 205.41 256.96 236.55 
Bes 253.08 262.93 Viswes veee 
‘Sais 252.61 262.67 257-99 237.84 
4ae (ees Fees 257.89 239.37 
Ce 253.29 263.12 258.01 240.32 
Gu 253.39 Wea ccx a 261.15 240.56 
a. 2 253.46 263.40 261.96 241.93 
8. vex 253.91 262.43 262.36 242.31 
9. 257-40 254.03 261.81 eee 5 ee 
10 256.76 253.83 262.26 263.46 244.37 
Il. 257.36 car 262.18 263.34 244.96 
133 258.25 25 262.02 264.22 PW ieeee 
i a 258.05 252. ere 263.49 244.78 
7 ae 258.30 254.09 258.28 269.20 245.22 
15 ere 255.69 254.33 268.14 245.88 
16. 257-91 254.35 259.7 $ wees Pas 
ye 258.74 254.56 259.54 268.94 246.84 
18.. 259.79 are 258.78 269.25 247.05 
Rosca 260.86 253.50 258.44 265.82 248.20 
ee 260.15 254.37 Paves 264.84 248.76 
Sine: aewere 254.84 258.66 263.89 248.89 
Titans -seeeas 254.30 257.74 264.30 v aaas 
Wives  “tatev’ 254.69 256.32 £22; F sews 
Piscine. wamene 255.48 256.28 267.63 250.58 
Miva — sestec wren 256.15 268.03 252.23 
Wisse - sachvie 256.06 257.05 269.13 252.19 
Bisex - ‘savaes 254.56 Hirete 266.94 253-55 
Sih, waves 258.81 255.7 267.16 254.70 
Mivaac secon 256.46 253.35 267.02 
Oe ES ee OWS: 44 254.23 +. 
31 . 267.47 
+ Sunday * Markets closed. 
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Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 





——— % 

1047 1946 Chan 
BAGO cisncesendcss 1,763,872 1,826,127 — 3-4 
Philadelphia ....... 3,443,000 3,226,000 + 6.7 
ee, ECO 324,772 274,912 +18.1 
Pittsburgh cccccccee 1,158,862 1,007,780 +15.0 
Cleveland 2 csctceccce 1,256,292 986,326 +27.4 
CUNEINGAD. ccccccve 663,884 551,205 +20.4 
Baltwnete .cccccsces 816,791 756,603" + 8.0 
Richmond .......e¢ 459,769 390,213 +17.8 
Atlanta « .ccccccces 892,300 807,200 +10.5 
New Orleans.....+ 459,550 437,606 + 5.0 
CRRMES  dewicsataas 3,149,997 2,034.775 +19.6 
DOOM . vissvccecae + ‘1,530,916 1,232,864 +24.2 
St. Eeaits,..ccaed 971,177 905,963 + 7.2 
Louisville 5 cscvcces 419,684 359,828 +16.6 
Minneapolis ....... 908,536 772,118 +17.7 
Kansas: City. cccccce 1,191,348 972,293 +22.5 
OMAHA « cccconccies . 472,327 361,044  -+30.8 
DEBVEF « iccnactiecas 384,459 328,047 +17.2 
Dallas... ccasecsence 818,434 680,457 +20.3 
Houston ......eeee 710,373 570,611 +24.5 
San Francisco. ....- 1,483,703 1,426,014 + 4.0 

Portland, Ore...... 417,775 338,727 +23 
Séattle ..6. 6 cesccces 413,191 370,310 +11.6 
Total 23 Cities..... 24,111,012 21,217,083* +13.6 
New Youk..cccccocs 28,185,864 30,016,003 6.1 
Total 24 Cities..... 52,296,876 51,233,086" 1 2.5 
Average Daily...... 2,011,418 1,970,503" + 2.1 

* Revised. 
Buitpinc Permit VALUES—215 CITIES 

Geographical a May- me, %o 
Divisions 1947 1946 Change 
New England. ........ $14,614,828 $14,056,634 .+ 4.0 
Middle Atlantic....... 37,899,516 58,828,359 —-35.6 
South Atlantic. ....... 24,523,504 19,438,800 —26.2 


49,498,676 39,363,722 +25.7 


30,044,230 25,339,578 +18.6 


Fast Central. .. 
South Central.. 











West Centralicccescsce 12,716,989 14,518,559 —12.4 
MOUMSIE dic cde vseuses 6,563,655 6,043,103 + 8.6 
Pata. cdaabvescatars 39,634,753 46,616,895 —15.0 
Total U. S............ $215,496,151 $224,205,650 — 3.9 
New York City. $18,971,177 $42,122,813 —55.0 


Ovtside New York City $196,524,974 $182,082,837 + 7.9 
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since March 1943. Over four times as 
many concerns failed as in May a year 
ago, but, despite the sharp rise in recent 
months, failures were only one-third as 
numerous as in the same month of pre- 
war years. Projecting the monthly rate 
of failures to an annual basis, the Fail- 
ure Index indicates seventeen failures 
per 10,000 concerns in business, twice as 
heavy a volume as in any month in the 
preceding three years. 

Current liabilities of failures in May 
were $17,326,000; this represents an in- 
crease of almost $14 million over the 
May 1946 figure and is the highest total 
for any month since 1938. The average 
liability was $45,836 as compared with 
$39,740 in May a year ago. More large 
concerns, those with losses exceeding 
$100,000 failed this May than in any one 
month since 1938. The smallest per- 
centage gain was in failures with lia- 
bilities under $5,000. Failures in the 
$5,000 to $25,000 liability class were six 
times as numerous as those in May 1946. 

Manufacturing failures occurred 


BUSINESS FAILURES ... 


nost frequently during May. Totalling 
155, they accounted for about 4o per 
cent of the month’s failures, as com- 
pared with 18 per cent in pre-war years. 
In manufacturing twice as many con- 
cerns failed in the machinery industry 
as in any other line. Failures exceeded 
ten in lumber and lumber products 
with nineteen businesses failing and 
in textiles and apparel with seventeen. 

Although numerically manufactur- 
ing failures predominated, the relative 


‘gain this May from the 1946 level 


was sharper in wholesaling and retail- 
ing. Wholesalers failing numbered 51 
against only 4 a year ago, and retailers 
at 119 were four and a half times those 
occurring in the previous May. In re- 
tailing failures were heaviest in eating 
and drinking places, and in furniture, 
apparel, and food stores. Losses in- 
curred in trade failures exceeded a mil- 
lion dollars in one wholesale line, hard- 
ware and building materials, and in 
one retail activity, eating and drinking 
places. The rise in failures in construc- 


tion and commercial service continued 
to be less than that in the other industry 
and trade groups. 

A larger number of failures occurred 
in the twenty-five largest cities than in 
the balance of the country; likewise, the 
liabilities were heavier in the metropoli- 
tan districts. New York City reported 
64 failures with aggregate losses of 
$4,568,000 and Los Angeles reported 42 
with $2,598,000. The only other big 
city with more than twenty concerns 
going out of business was Chicago 
where failures jumped to 27 from one 
in May last year. While failures in 
New York and Chicago reached their 
highest level since 1943, Los Angeles 
failures were more numerous than in 
any other month since this record was 
begun in 1934. There were only five 
big cities where no failures were regis- 
tered this May as compared with thir- 
teen cities a year ago. 

In each of the major geographic re- 
gions more failures were reported than 
in the corresponding month of 1946. 


. NEW INCORPORATIONS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


Faitures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 




















(Current liabilities in 7~Number-—  -—Liabilities 
thousands of dollars) Jan.-May Jan.-May 

1447 1446 1447 1946 
MINING. MANUFACTURING... 539 180 52,803 9,636 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 5 9 458 1,004 
food and Kindred Prouwucts 25 12 5.015 Syl 
Textile Products, Apparel... 53 17 2,308 252 
Lumber, Lumber Products... 77 22 5,201 O12. 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 15 3 507 gO 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 29 9 2,658 307 
Leather, Leather Products.. 27 2 4,702 159 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 13 4 Sir 208 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 33 7 3,277 03 
MAGRINELY 5.6:c.o0v0ss0eseus 11g 2 16,124 4,107 
Transportation Equipment... 20 10 5376 479 
BESCEUAMCUES ou ncccnccccto 123 33 5,166 1,295 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ......00 173 36 9.249 2.078 
Food and Farm Products... 35 12 2,405 1,210 
ROGUE 646. sk doass0 9 2 245 14 
i 2 75 .* 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., 18 2 1,351 o8 
Chemicals and Drugs. ..... 7 3 115 30 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 5 an 55 is 
Miscellaneous: ...cssccceces 97 17 4.443 6106 
REPAR THANE. é kscccsvosce 437 117 8,779 2,344 
Food and Liquor.......+. e 63 18 854 164 
General Merchandise....... 17 8 253 142 
Apparel and Accessories.... 78 21 1,313 2 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 72 5 1,136 57 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 15 5 332 47 
Automotive Group......... 37 21 760 958 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 85 23 3,100 384 
Drug Stores......... 9 4 74 19 
Miscellaneous ....ccccccce . 61 i2 57 281 
CONSTRUCTION 0.6 ocssccecen 84 47 2.250 1,130 
General Bldg. Contractors.. 28 10 4,121 509 
Building Sub-contractors... 52 36 “44 421 
Other Contractors. ......+. 4 1 380 200 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... . 116 51 3.745 4,029 
Highway Transportation... 60 16 2,692 2,044 
Misc. Public Services....... 3 oe 104 a 
Hotels 1 I 9 687 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs. . 8 5 326 25 
SS - bcacsscuuciesinat 8 3 118 205 
ee I 2 13 8 
Other Personal Services. ... 5 8 43 24 
Fusiness, Repair Service.... 30 16 440 136 
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More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Sratisticat REVIEW. 
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Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 























ADJUSTED 


For Seasonal Variation 
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= | 
NADJUSTED n ; | 
LUNADJUSTED Ti 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Tue Faiture Recorp 
May Apr. May PerCent 
1447 1947 1946 Changet 

Dun's Faiture Inpex* 

Unadjusted .....eee0- 18.2 13.5 4.7 + 287 

Adjusted seasonally... 17.3 12.4 4-5 + 284 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.... 378 277 g2 + 311 
NuMBER BY SIZE OF DEBT 

Under $5,000........+. 57 55 26 + 119 

$5 ,000-$25,000 .....+- 180 119 27 + 567 

$25 ,000-$100,000 101 71 30 + 237 

$100,000 and over.... 40 32 o+ 344 
Numner ny INpustry Groups 

Manufacturing ; 155 117 41 + 278 

Wholesale Trade... .. 51 37 4 +1,175 

Retail Trade. ....... 119 84 26 + 358 

Construction ....... 20 16 8+ 150 

Commercial Service.. 33 23 13 + 154 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
$17,326$16,080 $3,656 + 374 
$17,521$16,080 $3,931 + 346 


CurReENT LIABILITIES... 
Torar LIABILITIES. .... 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises: formerly 
called Dun’'s INsoLveNcy INDEX. 
+ Per cent change of May 1947 from May 1946. 
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New Business INCORPORATIONS 








Four 

Apr. Mar. Apr. Months 

1947 1947 1946 1947 
Alabaiia 2.260 ce cesces 107 gI 122 490 
REEONS 05600005 poems 68 63 84 268 
vo) ae 40 59 57 216 
CalOeein .s:0:0.0:65<050'00 752 736 927 3,019 
Ca IE es cows aameace 88 8o 77 328 
CORMECTICUE cccccccese 193 154 213 704 
Delaware .. 227 241* 308 961* 
Florida 356 354 412 1,294 
Georgia 148 164 577 637 
LUMO. 6 pdeccndedvnssae 32 25 35 117 
TENG: wigaiewnsss oooe;s 610 584 744 2,432 
IOUMMOA Gesseeen sos exu 191 181 199 729 
LE Kisdsekearsee sas 68 8 90 329 
RaRtaS .occcessasesess 70 66 61 280 
J a eee 53 74 93 322 
Louisiana 9 95 123 387 
MaINE. «+ 000005 dre 39 52 60 191 
Maryland . IOI 201 122 788 
Massachusetts ......-. 348 341 544 1.441 
MIGRARGN: .o/séasieassieccns 337 321 442 1,432 
MARGIE, sca ccstscne 161 119 147 547 
MisSISSIPP1 ....eeeeeee 69 61 61 276 
WONT sa cisacicvenes 154 150 45 624 
rrr 31 34 30 142 
NEDrANKS. «6.59.6: vies cic 72 62 65 261 
NOMRE cos cécowewece’s 46 63 80 208 
New Hampshire....... 30 40 40 150 
New Jersey. «50. cise 503 625 716 2,297 
New Mexico. ¢ ..<<020% 22 22 23 9! 
NOW SYOCKs 5.663 dc0 ces 3333 241% 31723 9,001 
North Carolina........ 157 188 232 741 
North Dakota.....s«+. 19 12 12 51 
ONE io tew yas ceraewsess 449 468 520 2,120 
ORishiiia <6. isch aes 96 92 59 357 
IN oh ees nose O4 89 97 378 
Pennsylvania .......+. 429 368 285 1.670 
Rhode Island. ........ 71 68 08 302 
South Carolina. ..+.2+. 104 78 105 340 
South Dakota......... 29 26 18 96 
TORIES 3 ciiacesccas 81 106 134 407 
SI pisiaic es ochee hsp 401 365 458 = 1,307 
CM salen sin canwewsee 48 56 48 209 
WHEMROIE a \c0t.as science 27 17 27 9! 
ViRRE Sade ch octppeas 142 149 130 566 
Washington .......... 139 164 87 632 
West Virginia......... 92 69 106 344 
Wisconsin .........+++ 152 193 214 708 
WOKING -<5scceseses 24 32 19 91 
Total 48 States....... 9,802 10,247 12,469 41,272 


* Preliminary. 
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What 
costs more to LOOK AT 


than it does to BUY? 


/ 
/ 





@ Business forms! The business forms you use cost far more to 
look at—reading, checking, referring—than they ever cost to 
buy. You pay even more to handle them, more still to write on 
them—perhaps 50 times as much as the forms themselves! 


Why not reduce these costs? Uarco Business Forms assure: 


Minimum handling ... forms are combined so that one form 
serves many departments .. . pre- 
assembling saves time and bother. 


Minimum writing ... all necessary copies, 20 or more, 
come from a single writing. 


Minimum /ooking . . . facts are always easy to reach, easy 
to read. 


Take advantage of these savings! Call your Uarco Representa- 
tive for a complete survey ... that’s far easier than taking the 
time for it yourself. No obligation whatever. UARCO INCOR- 
PORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; 
Deep River, Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities. 
P ‘ i P For Tustance 2 « « Your Uarco Represent- 
ative may suggest Speed-O-Forms to start savings 
right away. In five seconds, Speed-O-Forms turn 


any typewriter into a continuous billing machine. 
No aligning, no carbon stuffing—the typist has 


SUARC Baggy 


e 
INCORPORATE O 











AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
AND REGISTER FORMS FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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Electronic Laboratories’ 


Radio Utiliphone 


5-Station Inforcom System 


Above: Executive Station. 
Right: Sub-station. 


and Kadio 


combined 


%* Instant contact with key men... plus 
the latest news, market reports, and scores 
of radio features .. . are all yours at the 
touch of a control in one, handsome, com- 
pact instrument with the Radio-Utiliphone! 
New and essential business equipment, 
it’s also a distinctive addition to any office 
with its beautiful walnut cabinet. Execu- 
tive station and 4 sub-stations provide im- 
mediate communication between 5 points 
in your organization. High amplification 
intercom system and powerful radio, with 
full broadcast band reception, operate on 
AC or DC. Easy to use... easy to install. 
Enjoy the convenience of this executive 
type intercom and radio-combination. 
Mail coupon today! 





PCr ee ww wee es20eEE0° Oo c- | 
| ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC., Dept. 21 D-1 | 
| 120 West New York St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana | 
| Rush details on Radio - Utiliphone and dealer's name. | 
| | 
| eR Re i ae 0 ae eC TCT TS LE | 
| Company Name...._.. 
Street Address... | 
| City State | 
ES ee ee ae ee oe a 
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BUYING NEAR RECORD 


The United States Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted) 
rose to 275.3 in May from 272.2 in April. Regional trade 
activity is reported by the local Dun & Brapstreet Offices. 


g HE usual Summer decline 
in retail volume was moderate, accord- 
ing to early reports. Retail volume con- 
tinued to exceed the very high levels 
of a year ago although year-to-year 
increases were not as great as they were 
during the first quarter of 1947. 

Tourist trade, stimulated by warm 
June weather, increased sharply and 
compared very favorably with that of 
a year ago. Consumer interest in 
Summer merchandise was high; the de- 
mand for sportswear and _ sporting 
goods equipment increased consider- 
ably. 

Consumer purchases of commodities 
in June as measured by the Dun’s Re- 
view Regional Trade Barometer were 
close to the high level reached in May 
when the preliminary barometer was 
275.3 (1935-1939—=100) after seasonal 
adjustment. This was 2.2 per cent be- 
low the all-time high of 281.4 in March 
and 1.1 per cent above the April figure 
of 272.2. It exceeded the 244.5 of May 
1946 by 12.6 per cent. 

Monthly changes among the 29 re- 
gions, as reflected by the April ba- 
rometers, were small in most areas. 
The sharpest declines were in those re- 
ons west of the Great Lakes. Declines 
of from 8 to 12 per cent occurred in the 
JULY 


REVIEW 26 1947 


Chicago Region (11), the Detroit Re- 
gion (12), the Milwaukee Region (13), 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul Region 
(14), and the Iowa and Nebraska Re- 
gion (15). A drop of 11 per cent also oc- 
curred in the Philadelphia Region (6). 

Monthly increases were centered 
largely in the South. The North and 
South Carolina Region (19) rose 2.6 
per cent, the Florida Region (21) rose 
8.1 per cent, and the Texas Region (24) 
rose 8.0 per cent. There was also an 
increase of 7.3 per cent in the Buffalo 
and Rochester Region (4). 

The April barometers in all but one 
region were above those of a year ago. 
In the New York City Region (2) it 
was 6.1 per cent below the 1946 level. 
In all other regions the increases were 
from 2 to 19.3 per cent. The sharpest 
increases Over a year ago were in the 
regions located in the Northwest, 
Rocky Mountain, and eastern Great 
Lakes areas. 

The highest barometers were in the 
southern and western regions. The 
lowest were in the northeast. The 
highest barometer was 359.8 in the 
Texas Region (24) and the lowest was 
212.3 in the Northern New Jersey Re- 
gion (5). 


(Regional reports begin on page 32) 
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REDBOOK \ 


1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, MO. 
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What they’re spending ain’t peanuts 


in REDBOOK, V: 


$111,000,000 income, after taxes, cer- 
tainly isn’t peanuts or hay either. But 
you can’t expect to get your share of that 
spendable income in Redbook, Virginia 
if they don’t read about your brand in 
Redbook consistently. 

If you have any trouble “placing” 
these readers, just keep in mind that 
they’re human beings who find food 
habit-forming. They buy $15,000,000 


mie REDBOOK, USA! 


worth of it every twelve months. 
And Virginia drug stores take over 
$2,800,000 from Redbook readers each 
year. 

$79 a page, pro-rata, is certainly a 
bargain rate at which to register your 
brand with the avid buyers in this 
$111,000,000 market. You’re overlook- 
ing a real bet if your next list doesn’t 


include Redbook. 


Vir CIMNIa 








YOUTH IS THE ANSWER 
You can’t beat the under-35 group as 
a sales potential. More than 50% of 
all Redbook families are in that group. 
When they want a product they see 
advertised in Redbook, nothing stops 
them until they own it. And when 
they want Redbook, they find the 
$4,500,000 a year to pay for it. 
These people 
will solvea lot of 
sales problems. 





















Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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i TRADE ACTIVITY 
The ratio a 2 IN TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


EFFICIENCY 


(Continued ) 


RecionaL TravbE BAroMETERS 


f | . 
e | —Change from— 
* Apr. Apr. Mar. 
j 1947 1946 1047 
: | REGION 


























| United States . 272.2 +10.1 — 3.3 
1. New —— prectinee a 216.4 + 7.8 — 7.2 
2. New York City... 228.2 — 6.1 — 6.1 
* In a certain bank, six girls used to work six hours hand- 3. Albany; Utica, Syracuse 247.2 +11.8 — 9.9 
; y 4. Buffalo, Rochester 276.0 +11.6 + 7.3 
folding monthly statements... a total of 36 working hours, 4 Nidhaed Hak kids. aaa be a6 
; ; : ‘ ; 6. Philadelphia aati oye 235.6 + 3.2 —10.9 
* In this same bank, one girl with a Davidson Folding 7. Pittsburgh 240.5 $11.4 — 3.1 
i e : 8. Cleveland wees 262.0 +13.7 — 5.7 
Machine now does the same job in one hour. yg. Cincinnati, Columbus 282.9 +12.1 — 3.8 
10, Indianapolis, Louisville 303.5 --15.2 — 3.1 
, P ‘ Oye (8 so ae 242.9 + 8.9 — 7.8 
Maybe you’re not in the banking business. But whatever ee rene $90.7 4-103 ~t0.3 
your business, you'll find it worthwhile to check into a ee . Fae siti 
oo Pe | -apolis, Ot. Fa s 250. PY eed 2 

hand-folding costs. Davidson Folding Machines are 15. “sai Nebraska...... 265.7 +14.4 —12. 
: 2 . 16. St. Louis. 250.0 +11. — 8.4 
making tremendous savings in hundreds of businesses, 17. Kansas City .. 265.6 +13.6 — 5.9 
: sos : : 18. Maryland, Virginia... 251.8 + 2.0 — 8.1 
large and small . . . folding advertising literature, price Sa Meat Minded chine ane 4 soxea Get 
change notices, market letters, invoices, statements, Ag acer ng Birmingham. 350.6 : 83 a 38 
& 2 e " c Bhs FIOTIGS 6s see 50 vee S508 II. o.1 
bulletins ...in a fraction of the time required for hand- 22. Memphis .......... 302. 3.9 — 5.6 

302.4 

; 23. New Orleans........ 308.8 + 9.6 — 1.1 
folding .. . at a fraction of the cost. No need to take 7 Texas er et Pee PEs 
. > r i ... no overtime ET eo 22s Scars, aces 275.2 +17.4 — 5.0 
employees from their regula duties 26. Salt Lake City....°... 300.7 +13.7 — 1.9 
... no delayed mailings. 27. Portland, Seattle..... 315.6 +13.9 — 4.3 
28. San’ Francisco. <::.-. 281.6 + 8.0 — 6.6 

26. ‘Los Angeles: . 0.6.6. 295.6 + 5.3 — 5 


Davidson Folding Machines are made in three models 
to meet the requirements of any office. Prompt delivery. 
Phone your nearest Davidson Sales and Service 


(Or Agency or write direct for details. 
u* #4) . 


The Regional Trade Barometers are seasonally 
adjusted; 1935-1939 = 100. 

Regional trade information is based upon 
opinions and comments of business men gathered 
and weighed by the local Dun & BrapstREE1 
offices. Payroll and employment data are from 
Government sources. Most of the information 
summarized here represents final figures for 
April. 

Department store sales are from the Federal 
Reserve Board and are for the four weeks ended 
May 31, 1947. 

More complete barometer figures and more de- 
tailed regional information is published in Dun’s 
Statisticar. REVIEW. 










r 

a Y 4 
y y DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1038-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 






Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in principal 
cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico, and foreign countries. 






HicHiicuts oF Trape Activity 


1. New England Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago slightly below 
U. S. gain, monthly drop sharper than U. S.: 
was 21°% below U. S. barometer. Wholesale 
volume almost unchanged from a year ago. New 
England manufacturing employment 2°% below 
a month ago, 6°% above a year ago. New Eng- 
land department store sales 15°% above a year 
ago. Woolen goods production limited largely 





Our new booklet tells all 
about Davidson Folding 


Machines...shows how they to finer fabrics: worsted output near peak level. 
are saving money for many Farm activity delayed by late Spring. 
types of businesses. All : 

dels ill cai 2. New York City Region 
models illustrated and de- Only barometer of 29 regions to drop below 
scribed. Write for your copy. 1916 level, monthly decline moderate; was 16° 


below U. S. barometer. New York wholesale 
volume 15% above a year ago, Bridgeport up 
10%. New York manufacturing employment 
slightly below previous month. New York City 
department store sales 10°94 above a year ago. 
Unusually cool weather adversely affected retail 
volume of some seasonal items. Moderate decline 
in manufacture of women’s apparel, shoes, and 
radios. 


No obligation, of course. 








(Continued on page 36) 
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Doghouse... . Junior Executive size! 


To enter, do any one of the following: 
Be late with that shipping order. Put off 
writing that report—or memo. Let impor- 
tant letters go unanswered. 

Of course, you can blame it on person- 
to-person dictation—the outdated method 
that causes delay and confusion . . . that 
slows your work down to a crawl. You can 
blame office interruptions . . . telephone 
calls... that throw you off the dictation 
track, piling your desk high with unan- 
swered correspondence. 

Or—you can do what so many smart 
executives, junior and senior, are doing. 
You can switch to speedy, efficient Elec- 


tronic Dictation! 








Problems quickly disappear— work gets out in record time 
... with Dictaphone Electronic Dictating Machines. 

All of your daily dictation can be talked into the handy 
microphone in a fraction of the usual time. You’re alone . . . 
relaxed . . . at ease. Your secretary is stationed outside your 
door, where she can ward off interruptions and get her other 
work done while you dictate to her. 

You'll find that your working ability—as well as your 
secretary s—is doubled with Electronic Dictation, You'll find 
more time for new business, too! 

Look into this time-saving, problem-saving method of dic- 
tation today! Call your Dictaphone representative for a dem- 
onstration. For descriptive literature write Dictaphone Cor- 


poration, Dept. M-7, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





DICTAPHONE Cdezionce Dictexton 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... ¢ Exchange 
manufacturing rights... Purchase parts to 
complete production ...¢ Import and distribute 
your goods... Act as factory representatives... 
e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers... or 
.. + @ Render professional services. 





























NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for listings on this page shc 


Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd 


d be addressed to Charles E. Darby, Canadian Advertising Repr 


esentative, Dun’s Review, 159 Bay St., !oronto, 
P. O. Box Numbers indicated by (B xxx). 





Automotive, Aircraft, Transportation Equipment 
CHASSIS AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCT up-c egets 3. Spring shackles 
and steering linkage component part Distributing all of Canada 
C. A. MUNRO LTD. SAINT JOHN, N. B.) Mar sot tl agents and dis- 
tributors. Covering automotive and allied trades in the Maritime Provinces. 

China, Glassware, Jewelry, Plastics 
THE Pt SHOP OF LONDON, LONDON, ONTARIO. Retail china. 
One of Canada’s largest importers of china, crystal, etc., since 1902 
FRANK HACKING (CANADA) LTD. TORONTO 1. Covering coast to 


coast. Will act as factory representative or exclusive distributor 

Custom House Brokers and Forwarders 
BLAIKLOCK BROS. LIMITED, 307 Common St., MONTREAL. 
lished 187¢ Brokers, 1 forwarding agents 


DAVIDSON & WRICH fe «etry and refund 


Estab- 
warehousemen ar 


i vie NCOU\ ER, B.C 


claim specialists. All export and import forms plied on request 
SEABOARD BROKERS HALIFAX NOVA SCOTI A Customs brokers, 
Specializing in forwarding imports, exports and in-transit shipments 
THOMPSON AHERN G&G CO Yonge > St. TORONTO, ONT. Cus tom 
house brokers and forwarders. Suppliers of import and export invoice forms. 


Food Brokers, Importers onl Manufacturers Agents 
MANITOBA [ 
W. H. ESCOTT CO. LIMITED, WINNIPEG, CANADA 
brokers ( 


Grocery, hardw are dri ¢ all Canada 
W.L. MACKENZIE & CO. | 


Merchandise 
“IMITED WI JIN NIPEC. iN MAN Branches Sask., 
Alta., B > Selling ~ . toba nfect y, grocery & paper trade. 
FRANK H. WIL EY LTD. Wal NIPEC MAN. mporters and distributors 
of wholesale groce drug, har 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

ANGEVINE & LATA | SAINT JOHN, N. B 





nes for Western Canada. 


HALIFAX, N.S 


Full coverage Maritime Prov f | a her kindred lines 
JACK FROST SALES LTD. (B. 10) SAINT JOHN, NB. Grocery brokers 
and mfrs. agents. Importers. Distr'bution N. B. and P. E. | 

J. A. TILTON LTD. SAINT I licitéd for ex- 
lusive sales agency 3 NB... and) Po End 
J, HUNTER WHITE LIMITED. S iB. Con te erage 
yf the fruit and grocery wholesale trade in New Brunswick 

NOVA SCOTIA 

CREIGHTON’S LTD. HALIFAX, N.S. Offer aggresive sales represen- 
tation throughout N va Scotia for f and allied ucts 

MOSHER BROKERAGE CO. LTD. HALIFAX, SYDNEY, N. S. Wholesale 
brokers. mfr agt ‘€ mplete i! \ > verage Wholesale & retail. 
PYKE BROS. LTD. HALIFAX.  Brar Sydney, Nova Scotia. Complete 
ales « rage wholesale and retail § y Nova Scotia 
VINCENT BR ERAGE CO. HALIFAX, N.S. Br. Saint John and M 
ton, N.B. Active sales coverage, f and allied lines, Maritime Provinces. 


ONTARIO 

H. P. COWAN IMPORTERS LTD 8 Wellington St., E. TORONTO 
Canada-wide distributors of fruit juice nfectionery and grocery lines. 

THE LIND BROKERAGE CO. LTD., TORONTO 1 nple ales cov- 
erage, wholesale, retail, chain. Agents principal cities acr “> anada. 
QUEBEC 


A. FRS. TURCOTTE REG'D., QUEBEC CITY, CAN. Specializing in food 
r be 


distribution tt ugnout easterr C 1ef 
WATT & SCOTT (Montreal) LTD... MONTREAL. P. Q Importers and 
distributors of food products thr hout eastern C la 
General Merchandise Distribution 
H. J. PARR G CO. (f _ LONDON heating and dairy equipment. 


ld apr nce Distribution whole ar | eateil 
- INCORPO RATED, 455 Craig St., W MONTREAL. 
listribut ighout Canada. 


General he “ym ir 
TAF DISTRIB UTIN ¢ 
Specializing in general merchar 
Appliances, furniture, hardware, s 
basis only 
Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical and 
Household OTE 
y CO. LTD. HALIFAX, NOVIA SCOTIA. Builders’ and house- 
is, mechanics’ tools, wholesale only. 





A. M. BELL & 


hold hardware. cutlery, sporting gc 


T. P. CALKIN LTD., KENTVILLE, NOVA SCOTIA Whol! 

hardware, sporting goods, plumbing, heating supplies and specialties 

W. C. CHISHOL M MFG. CO., TORONTO. Will buy electrical switches, 
elements or heater cord, give Canac Ja-wide distribution of electrical and 
household appliances, or manufacture similar lines. 
CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTING CO. LTD., 407 McGill St., MONTREAL 
1, CANADA. Importers of cutlery, kitchenware, household hardware and 
fishing tackle 

ECONOMY DISTRIBUTORS & IMP. LTD., REGINA, SASK 
hardware and neers Need line stoves and furnaces, 
electrical apf % “lean and effective distribution as 


esale jobbers, 
pec 
f 


Wholesale 
ri 0 major 


ELECTRICAL Wh HOL ESALERS LTD. CALGARY. Sag radio, major 
appliances, commercial refrigeration. Exclusive Alberta distribution 
HICKN MAN TYE HAR DWARE CO. Fro: sprigs B.C. Complete 
B. C. coverage. Whol., hardware & elec tri ical goods. Br. Whse., Vancouver. 
JOHNSTON-SPRINGER CO., TOR ONT Offer complete, enthusiastic, 
Ontario-wide sales distribution for | ichenwar and houseware 
KYDD BROS. LTD., 120 W. Hastings St.,. VANCOUVER. Need builders’ 
ae sia mechanics’ and power tools, major electrical and house- 


hold appliances, sheet metal, plumbing - heating supplies 

MERC! HANTS HARDWARE LTD Oth Ave. Ww CAL CARY, AL- 
BERTA. Hardware sporting goods, pa plies and appliance 
METALS LTD, CALCARY, EDMONTON, ALTA. a VANCOU JVER B.C 
Wholesale hardware plumbing, heating, radio and major elec. appliances 
Complete coverage Alberta and B. C. Clean, effective distribution 

FRED C. MYERS LTD., VA NCOUVER, B. C. Wholesale hardware, elec- 





trical appliances. Ten travellers. Full coverage British Columbia 
DAVID PHILIP AGENCIES LTD WINNIPEG. Mfrs. agents. Connec- 
tions established 190° Selling jobbers and manufacturer Seek new 
ee in general hardware sport ng goods, and auto accessories 


ONBE EXPORTING CO. WINNIPEG. Desire Canadian representation, 


—— tc pene pe giassware aor “ goods, etc 

SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., LTD., TORONTO. Household paint 

and hardware speci alt es C mplete Canadian detail distribution 

W.H. THORNE & CO., SAINT JOHN, NEW BRUNSW! CK. Wholesale 
bbers, hardware, to me spc rtin nd goods, silverware, cutlery, iesieuiee 


WINDSOR TRADING CO., MONTREAL. Importers and distributors of 
tools, cutlery, hardware to ah vba rs and retailers. Prefer exclusive 
WOODS WESTERN LTD. CALGARY. Business established 15 years. 
Interested in any line sold to general trade, chiefly hard lines. 
Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 

CHEMICALS LIMITED, 384 St val, W., MONTREAL. Importers and 
jistribut - industrial chemicals, raw materials for industry throughout 
Canada. Interested in rep resentations and offers 
SHANAHANS LTD. VANCOUVER. Also Calgary G Winnipeg. West- 
n Canada Distributors, industrial chemicals & -raw materia!s 
HARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, 123 Liberty St.. TORONTO. Rep- 
resenting manufacturers for selling in Canada bulk chemicals, chemical 
specialties to industry and pharmaceutical manufacturers. 

Leathers, Shoe Findings, Work Clothing 
C. PARSONS & SON LTD., LEATHERS, TORONTO. Want agencies vici 
kid, suedes, calfskins, shoe findings, repair machinery and equipment. 


Qs 





Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and Heating, Paints 
BELL G MORRIS LTD., CALGARY, Alberta 


Bi lil 7 supplies. 


Also Man. and Sask. Plumb- 
ng and eres e 


STEE| Ec HEAT! 





T va An li mal 
: TORONTO Will manufacture 
equipment of all kind 


OTTAWA ONT 


improved Seating 
CO. 477 pene St 





-VEREDY Automatic 
heating specialties Oil bu rners and acces: 

Machinery, Metal Products, on Equipment 
AETNA DISTRIBUTORS LTD. WINNIPEG. Farm and home supplies 
Want new lines for sale in Western Cx vada. Active sales organization 
ALLANS SON ARMATURE MFG. CO., LTD., TORONTO ieiasaaea. 
ing specialty transformers (France patents) and automotive armatures, 
would welcome opportunity of discussing manutacture of electrical 
products where small coil winding invol Ived. Need magnet wire. 





















A DA 


CALLIN G 





U.S.A. 












BAWDEN MACHINE CO. LIMITED, TORONTO. Will manufacture 
and/or sell general machinery and pumping equipment. Large foundry 
and manufacturing facilities. Wéill exchange manufacturing rights 
COUTTS MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED, EDMONTON, Alberta. 
Requires source of supply for iron and steel products, components, etc. 
Act as distributor for farm and industrial machinery. Best facilities. 
CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., VANCOUVER. Distributors of 
transmission, construction and mechanical equip. B. C. and Alta. coverage. 
IDEAL IRON WORKS LTD., 369 Alexander St.,. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Will manufacture or distribute your products. Marine and industrial 
NATIONAL MACHINERY CO. LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C. Require 
road, woodworking, sawmill, contractors machinery, pulleys, pumps 
WM. STAIRS, SON & MORROW, LTD., HALIFAX, N.S. Est. 1810. 
Seeks representation for specialized machinery as used by machine 
shops, industries, mechanics, contractors, etc. Having showrooms and 
warehouses in principal Maritime centers, trained sales engineers and 
modern service facilities, we can assure complete coverage and customer 
atisfaction 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD. VANCOUVER, B. C. Mfrs. of boilers, 
ressure vessels, steel pipe, weided plate ‘work, general engineering. 
ire to obtain manufacturing rights on any of above lines 
ESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., NEW WESTM INSTER, B. C. 
Mfr. or exchge. Mfg. rts. gen. mach. cut off saws, weldments, fab equip 
WILLARD EQUIPMENT, 860 Beach Ave, VANCOUVER, B. C. Ma- 
chinery dealers, building supplies, importers, exporters. (Estab. 1919.) 
W VRICH 1T INDUSTRIES LIMITED, TORONTO. Will manufacture and/or 
sell macl inery and metal specialt ties. Desire to exchange manufacturing 
r _ ts including sensational new Weldright Tire and Tt we Vee aan 
!G. YOUNG & CO. LTD., MONTREAL. Importer, distributor. Seeks 


| | 


mach pact mill, engineering, material handling, foundry ec acnnard 
Manufacturers Agents (General) 


BARNEY ADLER G SONS, INC University St.. MONTREAL. Have 
tablished Canada-wide connections jewelry and giftw are trade: Seek, 
from mar ufacturers only, exclusive representation in silverware, pewter- 
, fancy china, plastics. Original designs 
DODD IS, STEWART G& CO., Holden Bldg, VANCOUVER, B. C. Mfrs. 
Agents. Established connections jobbers, department stores, retailers. 
eek lines textiles, wearing apparel, accessories, general merchandise 
DURO-LITE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, CALCAR r, Alberta. 
Seek Canada-wide distribution, electrical, automotive and hardware | 


lines 
THE FERON COMPANY, HALIFAX, N 5 We offer new Navy 4” 


ho 















{ 
UC 
= 


ware 


teel buoys suitable storage, 206 gal $28.00 FOB Shelburne. N S 

H. HACKING CO. LTD. VANCOUVER. Nation- -wide di istribution. Seek 
tchenware, pottery, mechanics’ tools agencies. Ten branches. 

W. A. McLAREN EXPORT CORP. LTD. VANCOU\ VER. bs sire Agencies 
or buildi ing materials, builders’ hardware, insulation products, also elec- 


cal fixtures appliances ge i heating items 
CEO L “Mc NICOL CO. LTD., 325 Howe St., VANCOUVER Corkbe yard 
for low-temperature insulation, rect from source of supp! buyer 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, WINNIPEG. Seek agencies groc ery, drug, light 
dware, novelty, toy lines. Covering Western Canad 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE G CO. LTD, TORONTO. 45 salesmen cover 

dru 48 & grocery trade all Canada. Services, storage bi ing, co collecting. 
BINSON & WEBBER LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. Manufa s Agent 
iling on bbers and depar tment stores Hardwar tlery and glasswe 

W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., MO} NTR EAL Seek aes 

agencies from manufacturers hardware, auto and household tools. Com- 

mission basis only 


Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 
C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., TORONTO. Can pr Canada-wide 
stribution, advertising novelties of all kinds: gifts, premiums for every 
ccasion. Sales promotion by means of merchandiss 
Paper, Paper Products 
MacGREGOR PAPER & BAG CO,, INC., MONTREAL 


Interested in 
jistribution of paper products, Qu sebec pe M 


Maritime Provinces. 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Accountants (Chartered) 


MARITIME PROVINCES 

LEE G MARTIN. Chartered Accountants. Maritime Telephone Bldg., 

HALIFAX, N S. &G 43 Alma St. MONCTON, NEW BR UNSWICK 

NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & COMPANY, Chartered Accountants, Board 
Trade Building, HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, also Sydney and Yarmouth, N. S 


g 


ONTARIO 
CLARKSON, CORDON & PS ai Chartered Accountants, 15 Wellington 
treet, West, Toronto 1, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg & Vancouver. 


WILTON C. EDDIS & kee Chartered Accountants, (Established 1895), 
85 Richmond Street West, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 

EDWARDS, MORGAN AND COMPANY, 10 Adelaide St., TORONTO. 
Offices also at Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 


(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 





ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK. Chartered Account- 
ants. Stering Tower Bldg, TORONTO, Tyshler Bldg. CHATHAM, ONT 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON. TORONTC, 
KITCHENER & GALT, Ontario. Rep. throughout Canada & United States. 
WILLIAMSON, SHIACH, SALES, CIBSON G&G MIDDLETON, Chartered 
Accountants, 66 King St., West, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO. Ad. 7385. 


QUEBEC 
ANDERSON & VALIQUETTE, Chartered Accountants, 84 Notre Dame 
St. W., MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC. Telephone Plateau 9709 
MAHEU, NOEL & CO., Chartered Accountants, 10 St. James St., West, 
MONTREAL, Ma. 7754. Branches at Sherbrooke and Granby, Que 
P. S. ROSS & SONS, Chartered Accountants, MONTREAL 1, QUE. 
RONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER and SAINT JOHN, N 
WESTERN CANADA 
GRIFFITHS G GRIFFTHS. Chartered Accountants. The Royal Bank 
Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. Phones Tatlow 116] and 1162 
ISMAY, BOISTON, DUNN & CO,, VICTORIA, B. C. Chartered Ac- 
countants. 305-7 Pemberton Building. Telephone Garden 3732 
MILLAR. MACDONALD & CO. Chartered Accountants, 395 Main Street 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 304 Bay St. TORONTO and in Owen Sound, Ontario 
RONALD, GRIGGS & CO. Chartered Accountants. 
Trust G Loan Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Grain Building Saskatoon, Saskatchewar 
ROOKE, THOMAS & Co. Chartered accountants. Leader Building, 
REGINA, Saskatchewan. Phone 5082 


Appraisers 


THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO,, LTD., MONTREAL. An authority 
on Physical Values. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. Inquiries invited 


Architects 


GREEN-BLANKSTEIN-RUSSELL. Architects, Engineers, Time Building, 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba. Telephone 92288 

Legal 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HENDERSON, Barristers 
and Solicitors, 56 Sparks St. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada.. Tel. 2-178]. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, Solicitors, Etc., 221 St. Jame 
St. West, Provincial Bank Bldg. MONTREAL, Que., La. 7277 
MONTGOMERY, McMICHAEL, COMMON, HOWARD, FORSYTH & 
KER, Barristers and Solicitors, Royal Bank Building, Montreal 1, Quebe: 





Stationery, Books, Office Supplies 
COLUMBIA PAPER CO. LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C. Want stationery, 


ffice and school supplies for wholesale distribution, Western Canada 
THE WILLSON STATY. CO. LTD. WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER. Retai 
wholesale and manufacturing facilities covering all Western Canada 


Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 
Aggressive Sales Organization covering all Western Canada, Branch 
Calgary and Vancouver. Employing twelve salesmen. requires textile 
products, wearing apparel! and accessories for men, women and childrer 
STYLE AGENCIES, WINNIPEG, Manitoba. 
BUCKWOLD'S LTD. SASKATOON, CANADA Importers, distributors, 
textiles, work clothing, ladies’, men’s, children wear, floor a wering 
DURABLE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LIN A1TED, 460 Richmond St _W., 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA. Manufacturers ee rainwear, sportswear, 
casual wear, ladies’ suits, ladies’ handbags, belts, ladies’ and men’s um- 
brellas. Interested in importing and exporting any of above lines 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bakers’, Confectioners’, Ice Cream Supplies 
BRITISH CANADIAN IMPTRS. LTD., 119 West Pender, VANCOUVER 
B.C. Distributors. Serving Western Canada. Wish exclusive line: 
FRANK H. WILEY & SON, VANCOUVER, B.C. (Est. 1905.) Exclusive 
mporter equipment and raw material. British Columbia distribution 

Internal Combustion Motors 
AUGUST ZILZ AGENCIES, RECINA, SASK. Manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and wholesale distributors of repute and long standing; want 
gas or diesel engine line for Trans-Canada distribution 

Portable Lamp Manufacturers 
LANG BROS, TORONTO Want china, pottery or white metal bases 
Novelty and boudoir lamps and shades. Prefer exclusive desigr 

Silda, Lamps, House tte heci 
GENERAL SALES CORP., LONDON. Eastern Canada distrib n hou 
hold furnishings, elec. appliances, specialty hardware, warehouse facil lities 
Specialty Metals, Plastics 


PECKOVER’S LTD.. TORONTO. Warehouses across Canada Inter 
ested in agencies plastics, stainless accessories, specialty metals 











3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago slightly above 
U. S. gain, monthly drop among the sharpest; 
was 9% below U. S. barometer. Albany whole- 
sale trade 18°% below a year ago, Syracuse up 


14°%. Binghamton shoe production near peak 
level. Syracuse department store sales 18°/, above 
es a year ago. Resistance among consumers directed 


toward quality and price. 








4. Buffalo and Rochester Region 

Jarometer gain over a year ago slightly above 
U. S. gain, one of four regions to increase from 
March; was 1°% above U. S. barometer. Buffalo 
wholesale volume slightly above a year ago. 
Rochester down 15%. Buffalo department store 
sales 14% above a year ago, Rochester up 15 
Industrial production high. 


Canadian government policy 
affords many advantages to 
United States’ firms that are 
desirous of establishing them- 


selves in this country. 
y 5. Northern New Jersey Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago below U. S. 

gain, monthly decline moderate; lowest barometer 


We will be glad to furnish 

helpful information regarding of all regions, was 22% below U. S. barometer. 

Canada . and we offer a nation- Newark wholesale volume 3°% below a year ago. 

‘ Newark building permit values 88°% above a year 

wide banking service. ago, Jersey City almost tripled. Newark depart- 

ment store sales 6°% above a year ago. Employ- 

ment and production maintained at very high 
levels; almost no time lost through strikes. 


We invite your inquiries. 


“BANK TORONTO 


6. Philadelphia Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago among the 
smallest, monthly decline among the sharpest; 
was 13% below U. S. barometer. Philadelphia 
wholesale trade slightly above a year ago, Lan- 





caster up 17%, Scranton 15%, Reading and 
Wilkes-Barre 5°4; Trenton down 6°, Wilming- 
L < | ’ s 
ncor porated 1855 | ton down 10%. Philadelphia department store 
? | sales 16°94 above a year ago. Moderate decline in 
Head Office—Toronto, Canada | output of textiles and paper products. 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT CANADA 7. Pittsburgh Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago Close to U. S. 

gain, monthly decline among the smallest; was 

12°% below U. S. barometer. Pittsburgh whole- 


—— sale trade 12°% above a year ago, Erie up 20° 











a - — Charleston 10°4: Huntington down 3%. _ Pitts 
, burgh factory employment 2% above a month 


ago, 16% above a year ago; Erie up 1 and 21 
Pittsburgh department store sales 12% above a 
year ago. 


8. Cleveland Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago moderately 
above U. S. gain, monthly decline small: was 
| 4°% below U. S. barometer. Toledo wholesal 
trade 12% above a year ago, up 5°% in Cleve 
| land, Akron, Lima. Cleveland and Toledo de 
partment store sales 119% above a year ago, 








: : : Akron up 5%. Cleveland steel production at 
Watertight Weld Nuts have a ring projection for anchor- |} | 097% of capacity. 
ing to sheet metal using heavy press welders with electron- | 9. Cincinnati and Columbus Region 
P 3arometer gain over a year ago slightly ex 


ceeded U. S. gain, monthly decline close to 
U. S. decline; was 4°% below U. S. barometer. 
Cincinnati wholesale trade 11°% above a year 
ago, Columbus up 10%, Dayton down 2 
Cincinnati department store sales 15°4 above a 
year ago, Columbus up 9°. Moderate consume 
resistance to high retail prices. 


ic controls. As shown in the cut, the assembly is completely 
leak-proof. 


Barometer gain over a year ago fourth high 
est of all regions, monthly decline even with 
U. S. decline; was 12° above U. S. barometer. 
Indianapolis wholesale trade 1% above a year 


They are made with blind or through tapped holes in | ago, Fort Wayne up 20%, Evansville up 15%. 
a oe ele Indianapolis department store sales 12°, above 
¥g” pipe thread and in screw thread sizes No. 5-40 to 4-20 





| 
| 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville Region 
| 
| 


a year ago, Louisville up 27%. Farm activity 

wae considerably delayed by continued wet weather. 

INCIUSIVE, 
11. Chicago Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago less than U. S. 

gain, monthly decline moderate; was 11°%, be- 


THE OHIO NUT & BOLT COMPANY || 2. Sumer ,chisgo whleale ae 


| 632 FRONT STREET BEREA, OHIO 14%, Springfield 32%. Chicago ga 000 
ndustria 


For information and samples, write to 


store sales 19% above a year ago. 
output very high; material and parts shortages 
— = rama cise amas — hampered some producers. 
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12. Detroit Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago highest of 
all regions, monthly drop among the sharpest; 
was 1% below U. S. barometer. Detroit whole- 
sale trade slightly above a year ago, Grand 
Rapids up 23%, Saginaw up 13%. Michigan 
manufacturing employment 1% above March, 
13% above a year ago. Detroit department 

store sales 17% above a year ago. 


13. Milwaukee Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago below U. S. 
gain, monthly drop among the sharpest; 1% 
above U. S. barometer. Wholesale trade slightly 
above a year ago in Milwaukee, Green Bay. 
Wisconsin manufacturing employment un- 
changed from high March level, payrolls up 1°%. 
Milwaukee department store sales 10% above a 
year ago. Corn planting behind schedule. 


14. Minneapolis and St. Paul Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago second high- 
est of all regions, monthly drop among the 
sharpest; was 6% below U. S. barometer. Min- 
neapolis wholesale trade 8% below a year ago, 
St. Paul up 10%, Duluth up 11%, Butte 15%, 
Billings 794, Fargo 2°%. Retail volume high; 
price resistance directed toward luxury items. 


15. lowa and Nebraska Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago moderately 
exceeded U. S. gain, monthly drop sharpest of 
all regions; was 2% below U. S. barometer. 
Des Moines wholesale trade 159% above a year 
ago, Sioux City 16%, Omaha 7%, Cedar Rapids 
10%, Davenport 5%, Lincoln down 5%. lowa 
industrial employment 1% below a month ago, 
10% above a year ago. Nebraska department 
store sales 9% above a year ago. 


16. St. Louis Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago slightly above 
U. S. gain, monthly drop sharp; was 8°% below 
U. S. barometer. St. Louis wholesale trade 5° 
below a year ago. St. Louis industrial employ- 
ment unchanged trom a month ago, moderately 
above a year ago. St. Louis department store 
sales 15% above a year ago. Progress of Winter 
grains satisfactory; pasture growth well advanced. 


17. Kansas City Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago slightly above 
U. S. gain, monthly decline moderate; was 2% 
below U. S. barometer. Kansas City wholesale 
trade 10% below a year ago, Wichita down 
15%, Tulsa down 7%, Oklahoma City un- 
changed, St. Joseph up 7%, Topeka up 4 
Kansas City department store sales 9% above 
a year ago, Wichita up 6%, St. Joseph up 10%, 
Oklahoma City up 4%, Tulsa up 8%. 


18. Maryland and Virginia Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago the smallest 
of all regions, monthly drop sharper than U. S. 
drop; was 8°% below U. S. barometer.  Balti- 
more wholesale trade 8% below a year ago, 
Richmond down 10%, Bristol unchanged, Nor- 
folk up 2%, Lynchburg up 12%, Roanoke up 
35... Baltimore department store sales 9% 
above a year ago, Washington up 7%. 


19. North and South Carolina Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago well above 
U. S. gain, one of four regions to increase 
from March; was 9% above U. S. barometer. 
Greensboro wholesale trade 10% above a’ year 
ago, Raleigh up 5%; Charlotte, Greenville, 
Winston-Salem down 3%, Asheville down 15%. 
Retail volume slightly above a year ago; price 
resistance directed toward luxury items. 


20. Atlanta and Birmingham Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago below U. S. 
gain, monthly decline close to U. S. decline; 
second highest barometer of all regions, was 
29% above U. S. barometer. Birmingham 
wholesale trade 20% above a year ago, Savannah 
and Knoxville up 8%, Mobile 6%; Nashville, 
Chattanooga down 10%. Atlanta department 
store sales 5% above a year ago, Augusta up 14%, 
tirmingham up 18%, Nashville 13%. 











Wonder why 


ever uses stamps‘ 





why anybo 


ever uses stamps‘ 





-when they can use 
a postage meter!! 





... which prints postage of any 
value for parcel post packages, 
when and as needed, in your own 
office or shipping department. 
The Postage Meter provides the 
modern means of stamping your 
business packages, cartons, or 
any container. Time and effort 
saving. The meter holds any 
amount of postage you want it to 
hold, absolutely safe, protected 
from loss, theft, misuse . . . and 
keeps its own record, automatically accounts for postage used. 
The same postage meter stamps and seals your letter mail too! 

There are postage meters for every business, large or small. 
Call the nearest office—or write for an illustrated booklet that 
explains Metered Mailing for shipping room and office. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


POSTAGE METER 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1514 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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~F 100 Broadway, 





FIGURING what your vacation will cost you? If so, 
remember that the amount you plan to spend may 
unfortunately prove to be only a small part of the 
total expense. For instance — 


Any number of serious things may happen while you are 
away. You may be involved in an accident, one of the most 
frequent causes of vacation trouble, and be held financially 
liable. Or you may return to face a law suit for an accident 
that occurred at home during your absence. Suppose your 
home was burglarized or was severely damaged? Any of these 
occurrences could easily take all the joy out of your holiday 
or might wipe out your bank account UNLESS YOU ARE 
PROPERLY INSURED. 


Don’t go fishing for trouble when trouble in terms of 
financial loss can be easily and happily avoided. Cross off 
these possibilities of loss right now! Our FAMILY POLICY 
protects you against loss due to liability for damages and also 
against loss by theft, not only during vacation but throughout 
the year, wherever you or your family may be. Ask our agent or 
your broker about this exceptional protection NOW. 





cenomemmmennete: noepeane merece serena reer 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY _ 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Afiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Dependable as America” 





Ai 2 
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21. Florida Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago slightly ex- 
ceeded U. S. gain, sharpest monthly rise of all 
regions; third highest barometer of all regions, 
was 29% above U. S. barometer. Miami whole- 
sale trade 25% below a year ago, Jacksonville 
up 8%, Tampa up 5%. Miami department store 
sales 7% above a year ago, Jacksonville up 5%. 


22. Memphis Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago among the 
smallest, monthly decline moderate; was 11°% 
above U. S. barometer. Memphis wholesale 
trade 5% below a year ago, Little Rock down 


13%. Arkansas total employment 3°% above 
March. Memphis department store sales 15% 
above a year ago, Little Rock up 4%. Cold 


wet weather delayed growth of cotton crop. 


23. New Orleans Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago slightly below 
U. S. gain, monthly decline among the smallest; 
was 11% above U. S. barometer. New Orleans 
wholesale volume 5% above a year ago, Jack- 
son up 10%. Louisiana manufacturing employ- 
ment 1% above March, payrolls up 394. New 
Orleans department store sales 129% above a year 
ago. Moderate increases in shipbuilding, food 
processing. Shipments of truck crops started. 


24. Texas Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago even with 
U. S. gain, monthly rise among the sharpest; 
was highest barometer of all regions, 32°% above 
U. S. barometer. Houston wholesale volume 
8% above a year ago, Fort Worth up 5%, El 
Paso unchanged. Dallas department store sales 
3°% above a year ago, Fort Worth and Houston 
13%, San Antonio 17%. 
25. Denver Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago among the 
sharpest, monthly decline moderate; was 1% 
above U. S. barometer. Denver and Albuquer- 
que wholesale volume 20% above a year ago. 
Industrial production steady at a high level; 
almost no time lost through strikes. Denver 
department store sales 13°% above a year ago. 
Outlook for Winter grains excellent. 


26. Salt Lake City Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago moderately 
above U. S. gain, monthly decline among the 
smallest; was 19% above U. S. barometer. Salt 
Lake City wholesale volume 30°% above a year 
ago. Utah total employment 3°% above a month 
ago, 10% above a year ago. Salt Lake City 
department store sales 69% above a vear ago. 

Favorable outlook for sugar beet crop. 


27. Portland and Seattle Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago moderately 
above U. S. gain, slight monthly decline; was 
16% above U. S. barometer. Seattle wholesale 
volume 15% above a year ago. Spokane up 
5%, Tacoma 10%. Washington manufactur- 
ing employment 1% above a month ago, 1% 
below a year ago. Seattle department store sales 
4% above a year ago, Portland up 8 


28. San Francisco Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago slightly below 
U. S. gain, monthly decline sharper than U. S.; 
was 4°% above U. S. barometer. San Francisco 
wholesale volume 15°% above a year ago, Sacra- 
mento unchanged. California manufacturing em- 
ployment 1°% above a month ago, 8°% above a 
year ago; Nevada up 6 and 28% to a new post- 
war peak. San Francisco department store sales 
1% below a year ago. 


29. Los Angeles Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago among the 
smallest, monthly decline moderate; was 99% 
above U. S. barometer. Los Angeles whole- 
sale volume 8% above a year ago. Southern 
California industrial employment 2% below a 
month ago, 1% above a year ago; Arizona 
manufacturing employment 2°% above March, 
22% above a year ago. Los Angeles department 


/ 


store sales 129% above a year ago. 






by, foo Mike Jenkins Lie night cut payroll 


COSIS 


50¢/ 





National Payroll Machine at Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Or you might save even more! In any event, you 
will want to know about the experience of 
Jenkins Bros., makers of the famous Jenkins 
Valves and mechanical rubber goods, who 
recently wrote us: 

“Since the installation of a National Payroll 
Machine a year and a half ago, we have reduced 
our payroll department costs 30% with greatly 
increased efficiency. Prior to the installation, we 
had great difficulty in meeting the pay date; 
now we have one day and a half per week for 
payroll distribution purposes. 

“Figures accumulated each week in running 
the payroll are used to expedite the quarterly 
social security and withholding income tax 


reports. 
‘‘We also use National machines for accounts 


payable, all distribution work, and stock record 
keeping. On these same machines, we post our 
general ledger and all subsidiary records.” 
These National Payroll Machines prepare a 
pay check, or pay envelope, showing in clear, 
printed figures the gross amount of pay, the 
Specific amount of each deduction, and the net 
amount of pay. In the same operation, they 
simultaneously produce a complete payroll 
summary and detailed employees’ earning record. 
Labor cost analysis can also be carried out on 
these same National Payroll Machines. 
Let your National representative study your 
needs, and then make recommendations. 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 





The National Cash Register Company 
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The Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corporation of Detroit machines a 
wide variety of metals for thousands 
of industrial applications. Each job 
is a precision job—determined by 
highly exacting specifications. It 
takes alert management, constant 
supervision by informed engineers 
to keep scrap costs down where 
they belong...to combine high 
standard, precision production with 


economy of operation. 


Boun uses McBee Keysort to 
control scrap costs...to furnish 
daily scrap reasons to both Cost 
and Recovery Departments. Bohn 
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cuts scrap costs 


with Keysort 





engineers are enabled to correct 


die or operation responsible for 
failures. Bohn management has 
the facts which permit intelligent, 
planned control ofmany and diverse 


manufacturing processes. 


Economicat, easy to install 
and operate, McBee methods get 








MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 12) 


tions made by George Rommey on 
abuses of this sort in the automotive 
industry probably could be duplicated 
in many other sections of wartime in- 
dustry. This seems to be an air-borne 
virus with which large numbers of in- 
dustrial organizations have become in- 
fected to some degree. Competition in 
both domestic and international mar- 
kets may prove the most effective 
antiseptic. 

Giving Merit Its Due—From all the 
signs, it appears that personnel adjust- 
ments made during reconversion—lay- 
off, transfers, downgrading, and so on— 
may be made on the basis of seniority 
alone. This, because such a policy is 
expedient. The competitive handicap 
that will result will be serious enough, 
but a more important consideration is 
the fact that management will have 
abandoned a point of principle; namely, 
the principle that merit and ability 


| should take precedence over straight 


| seniority in job preference. Rank-and- 


file employees and unions must be sold 
on the idea that the only fair way to 
select the employees who are to be re- 


| warded is on the basis of total perform- 
| ance—ability, service record, and length 
immediately the machine, metal, | 


the facts to management faster, in| 


usable form...save money...speed 
production... safeguard efficiency 
... streamline systems. If you are 
interested in knowing your own 
business better... better get in 
touch with a McBee man. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
= 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 
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of service. 

Unionization of Management—The 
American Management Association has 
investigated this development with 
care, and the studies so far unmistak- 
ably indicate that this trend is not one 
that management dare neglect. Ninety- 
five per cent of American companies 
have regarded the unionization of fore- 
men as the other fellow’s problem. If 
foremen unionize on a wide scale, it will 
be management’s fault, and if they do, 
it will be management’s loss. 

Labor relations is considered by the 
public to be a matter of laws and legis- 
lation. It is not. Unions have not pro- 
vided any more for American workers 
than employers could provide. Man- 
agement’s chief “labor problem” lies 
in its handling and development of 
people—in providing the satisfactions 
and recognition for which people work. 

Employee Security Responsibility— 
Company security programs for em- 
ployees—pension plans, group insur- 
ance, sickness protection—are calling 
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Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 






Pine Street Corner of Nassau 


Cel. HAnover 2-6000 Bell System Teletype N.Y. 1-10]0 
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NOW \IGHT-BEAM INDEXER" 


makes SoundScriber dictation 
more effortless than ever 





Latest SoundScriber improvement 





“light-beam” indexing 





provides ultra-precision. By 
a radio-like illuminated 
dial, the dictator is enabled 
instantly and exactly to note 
the location of specific dic- 
When the 


secretary “‘tunes in” to the 


tated material. 


place indicated...the 
material is there! 


The SoundScriber electronic disc dictation system is 

based on this fundamental: it takes two people—the 
dictator and a secretary—to write a letter! The dictator must 
find it quick and easy to review any part of what he has 
said and also to give complete and accurate instructions to 
the secretary. The secretary, in turn, must be able to tell, at 
a glance, where any particular material is located, and how 
long it is. Only the SoundScriber system does these things 
superlatively well. 


The SoundScriber system of indexing—with the pre- 

cision and the well-planned forms to do the job right— 
is the key to quick, efficient, time-saving transcription. And 
every step of it is now made doubly easy by the new 
SoundScriber “‘light-beam indexer.” 


You may play back any part of the disc, any time. . . without 
disturbing the recording head, without irksome manipulation. 
You then go on recording precisely where you left off. No fumbling 
for the right place. In any phase of SoundScriber operation— 


you know where you are! 
co ° . 


Over 50,000 users have changed over to SoundScriber... 
for its demonstrated efficiency, its simplicity, its low cost. 
Do not invest in machine dictation of any kind until you, 
too, have investigated SoundScriber. Sales and service in 
175 communities. Mail the coupon today for complete 
details of the SoundScriber System. 


Bgppresicneneinine sk a eaiaeadiate: 


I 1 
j The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. D-7 | 
' 


New Haven 4, Connecticut 











| 
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| ties with the United States. 





for reexamination. For the most part, 
these plans are relatively new in Ameri- 
can industry—new from the standpoint 
that we have not lived with them long 
enough to learn how they really work 
over the long term. Experience has 
been long enough, however, to indicate 
that contingencies do continue to arise 
that upset the original calculations. 


CANADA 


(Continued from page 24) 


gone or to-day would be prepared to 
go” in eliminating tariffs, and in per- 
mitting trade to flow unhindered across 


| their borders. 


All the Canadian political parties are 
on record as calling for freer trade, 
more trade, and the closest economic 
Moreover, 
in February 1944 a Gallup poll revealed 
that 70 per cent of the Canadians are 
in favor of immediate free trade be- 
tween the two countries. This should 
surprise no one, for the aid which the 
United States has given to Canada has 
helped to open up Canadian resources 
to an amazing extent, as witness the 
“Canol” oil undertaking and even the 
dubious Alaskan Highway. No na- 
tional pride, no suspicion, no jockeying 
for advantage, and no selfish interests 
have intervened. 

It would be difficult to find a clearer 
instance of the blighting effects of 
nationalism upon the trade relations of 
two countries than is to be found 
in this Canadian-American situation. 
Here again it is solely the difference 
in the national flag, which for genera- 
tions has impelled the leaders of both 
countries each to regard the other as 
a dangerous competitor and to engage 
in tariff wars. Were Canada to join 
this country, the most hide-bound pro- 
tectionist in Washington would of 
course never think of demanding a 
tariff between the two sections of the 
United States. As this is not the case, 
we continue to consider the Canadians 
primarily as foreigners so that, despite 
our fundamental kinship with them in 
ideals and language, we have done our 
best to keep the two peoples apart by 
putting just as many hindrances as pos- 
sible in the way of our joint trade. 


At times this protection rivalry has 
given rise to such bitter feeling as to 
threaten most serious results. For ex- 
ample, Rudyard Kipling declared on 
the day when the Canadians rejected 
a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States in 1g11, that “it is her own soul 
that Canada risks to-day.” * The bitter- 
est antagonists of the treaty in Canada 
called for “no truck or trade with the 
Yankees”—strange reading in the light 
of the complete comradeship of to-day. 
These words were of course echoed on 
our side of the boundary by politicians 
more eager to get votes than to bring 
about tariff union. 


Obstacles 


The treaty would have had a much 
better chance of acceptance in Canada 
if it had not been for statements made 
by William J. Bryan, Champ Clark, 
and others. The annexation bogey was 
also trotted out and played its part in 
the defeat of the Laurier reciprocity 
proposal. The unqualified urging in 
New York on November 19, 1909, of 
James J. Hill, president and builder of 
the Great Northern Railway which 
did so much to open traffic between the 
two countries, for free trade between 
them was disregarded. He declared: 
“That commerce must eventually move 
unrestrained between the United States 
and Canada is self-evident. Why not 
strike off the shackles now and let it 
move freely instead of paying the heavy 
penalty of delay?” 

What are the concrete obstacles in 
the way of American agreement to 
tariff abolition so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, aside from the ingrained pro- 
tective character of our economic 
policies? Primarily there is the star- 
tling fact that, as one looks at Canada, 
one discovers that American manufac- 
turers have sought to have their protec- 
tion cake and to eat it, too. By 1941, they 
had invested $4,000,000,000 in Canada, 
three times as much as in any other 
country, and as a result they then con- 
trolled or owned outright one-fourth 
of all the manufacturing in Canada. 
All the great American companies, like 
General Electric, Westinghouse, Gen- 
tral Motors, Ford, Bell Telephone, the 


'Mr. Kipling deliberately overlooked the Reciprocity 
Treaty which existed between the United States and Canada 
in the year 1854 as a result of which the total trade between 
the two countries rose from $35,000,000 to $57,000,000 in 
1856. It expired in 1866, apparently leaving Canada’s soul 
untainted. 
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Aluminum Company of America, and 
numerous others have branch plants on 
the other side of the boundary. 

No less than 1,200 American manu- 
facturers have established Canadian 
branches. As far back as 1934 there 
were 690 firms, with a capitalization of 
$545,692,000 employed in straight man- 
ufacturing, while 115 made the pulp 
and paper our printing industry has re- 
lied upon because of the exhaustion of 
our own pulpwood forests. And there 
were 49 firms engaged in mining and 
smelting, while 81 others were in the 
category of public utilities. 

By 1938 American-owned companies 
made $2 per cent of all the trucks and 
automobiles manufactured in Canada, 
68 per cent of the electrical apparatus, 
44 per cent of non-metallic mineral 
manufactures,41 per cent of chemicals, 
42 per cent of agricultural, industrial, 
and office seashisets: and 4o per cent 
of miscellaneous manufactures. As we 
have already mentioned, these figures 
are being much altered by the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars now be- 
ing invested in Canada by American 
concerns. 


American Market 


It is a curious fact that these Ameri- 
can businesses in Canada profit by the 
imperial preference system, first 
adopted by Canada in 1897 and ex- 
tended and increased several times be- 
tween then and 1932 for the express 
purpose, among others, of enabling 
Canada to find other trade outlets since 
she was so considerably excluded from 
the American market. It was also due, 
of course, to the desire of other ie 
possessions, like the British West In. | 
dies, to obtain Canadian markets for 
their products. It was not so much a 
purpose to shut out American and 
other foreign goods, some people in- 
sist, as a wish to obtain increased trade 
with other nations. But the upshot 
was that the Americans in Canada 
have been benefiting by this very de- 
vice to increase trade between the Do- 
minions and other parts of the Empire! 

It will be a misfortune, indeed, if the 
present golden opportunity for bring- 
ing the two countries together were to 
be lost. If the United States refuses to 
respond, then Canada will perforce be 
pushed into closer and closer relations 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS 


INTERESTED 


To communicate with any of the companies listed below 
are listed... This is a paid advertisement. 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All banking 
facilities throughout South, Southwest and East Africa, also 
Rhodesia. Market research and trading contacts handled by 
Commercial Service Dept., Cape Town (B 40), through bank’s 
New York agency, 67 Wall Street. Monthly Review available 
free on application. 
AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket St. Manu- 
facturers’ representative. Textiles, softs, fancy goods, hardware. 
Paper board and timber. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 
Congo and Rhodesia. 
J. BOCK & SON (13 203%). 


wayo. Textiles and vnderwear ev 
wear industry, plastics, electrical 


Port Elizabeth, Bula- 
and findings for foot- 


, Durban, 
"Leather 


Branches Johannesburg 
‘ry description 


CHUTE, ROWLAND & Co. LTD. (81193). Plastics, nylon stockings, textiles, 
glass, aluminum, electrical goods, tools, timber, oak staves, raw materials, food- 
stuffs. 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs clearing and shipping 
agents. 


DE VILLIERS A. I. & CO. (B 2933). Branch office Johannesburg. 
Direct importers agricultural insecticides, fertilizers and packing ma- 
terial. Seed potatoes and apples. Established connections through- 


out the entire Union. 


G. F. DUNAY (PTY.) LTD. (B 892). Manufacturers’ representative and dis- 


tributor, sales organization covers Southern Africa. Engineering supplies, ma- 
terial and machinery: all requirements for building and allied trades: general 
hardware; industrial chemicals and adhesives; sundry supplies of motor trade 


and garage equipment ; oilskins, rubber goods, plastics ; cream, oil, and industrial 


separators, 
P. ANDERSON GREIG (Bf 3189). DPomestic hardware, hand tools, 
fabrics. Imitation jewelry. Novelties. Pens and pencils. ; 
HUDSON (Import Division) PTY. LTD. (B 1318). Complete national 
coverage; ample finance; own warehouses; stockist distributors, not 
commission agents or jobbers: correspondence invited 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. PTY. LTD. (B 279). Chemicals and mgredients for 
food and drink. 
INTERCOM AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 1587). Manufacturers’ 
organized to attend to international commerce as import and export 
KAY’S AGENCIES, 55 Hout “t. Manufac a rs’ representative cotton 
all descriptions, towels. Other soft goods 

Head office 


KEENE & COMPANY (S. A.) (PTY) LTD. 

P. O. BOX 2305, Cape Town. Branch offices: Johannesburg, 
Durban and Port Elizabeth, also at Rhodesia and Lourenco 
Marques. Interested in direct factory representation on basis 
exclusive agency of all commodities suitable for the wholesale 
and retail distributive trade. Specialized departmental repre- 
sentation. 

H. M. LEERS & CO. PROP. LTD. (B 2982). General merchants and importers. 


M. LEWIS & CO. AND BRANCHES eo CAPE TOWN. Soft furnish- 
ings: curtaining. carnets, linos. crockery, e 

NATIONAL AGENCIES (SOUTH AFRICA) PTY. LTD., 88 Church St. 
Cape Town head office. Agent and wholesale distributors druggists 
sundries. Depot stocks carried all leading centers South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Cable: “Hyrub.” 
PRESTON AGENCY CO. PTY. LTD. ( 
stuffs, electrical accessories, ha tly 
L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). Manufacturers’ representatives foodstuffs, 
builders, household and electrical hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals. 
GEO. RAYMOND & SON (R 2404). Ladies’ showroom *zoods ° men’s hosiery ; 
Indies’ underwear, corsetrv. infants’ wear. haberdashery. 

M. A. SEELIGSOHN (B°?892). Manufacturers’ representative household com- 


furnishing 


representatives, 
agents. 
piece goods 


B 2247). Throughout South Africa. Food- 


modities. hardware, textiles, ete. 
SMIEDT & IPP (B 470). Textiles, foodstuffs, electrical. All types merchandise 
represented throughout Union and South West Africa. 


SWINGLER BROTHERS PTY. LTD. (B 3371). Also Johannesburg. Engineer- 


ing. Hardware. ‘utomotive products. snilders’ material. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). South Africa’s leading agents chil- 
drens’ wear, desire representation of children’s dress manufacturers. 
Branches Johannesburg and Durban. 


DURBAN, S. A. 
M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Associated offices in Johannesburg. Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth and Bloemfontein. Cosmetics, fancy goods, furnishings, textiles, hard- 
ware, leather goods, automotive spares and accessories, automotive equipment and 
electrical fittings. 
MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (B 2503). Seek direct factory 
terior decorations, plastics, indoor transport and similar lines: 
ages, packings, also interested timbers and offer for export copra, 
other African products. 
D. D. TAIT (B 2846). 
OFFICE: CAPE TOWN. 


representation in- 
wrappings, pack- 
copra oils and 


BRANCH 
PORT 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE, 
ASSOCIATED OFFICES : JOMANNESBURG. 


ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON. DOMESTIC AND BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 
LAMPWARE, DOMESTIC ELFCTRIC APPLIANCE 8, PROPRIETARY FOOD- 


STUFFS. CANNED SEAFOODS. AND MEATS. ETC 
LARGESSE & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2607). Export all grades 
of minerals, chrome ore, maganese ore, graphite, mica, ete. ; wine 
and spirits. Import timber, heavy chemicals, fertilizers, ete. 
Dun’ 
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address them care 
To participate in this advertisement address Manager of any R. G. 


| GERALD S. GUNDLE (B 5173). 
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IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE 


IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS. 


(B cities under which they 


Africa 


xxx) in the 
Dun & Co. office in South 


of the box number indicated 


HAROLD J. DRINN PTY. LTD. (B 560). Mechanical and electrical supplies 
Domestic and commercial electrical appliances. Power plants, switchgear, elec- 
tric motors, cables, conduit and accessories. 

E. WAY NMAN McKEOWN (B 1436). 
general merchandise. 

REGENT PHARMACY PTY. LTD., 399 West St. Cosmetics, 
chemists’ sundries, fancy goods, proprietary medicines. 

A. A. SAVAGE, 576 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. 
ing equipment and accessories, fluorescents. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 


ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). 3ranches throughout South Africa 


Specializing in women’s, children’s clothes and underwear, fancy goods, novelties 


and piece goods, 
ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD. (B 4247). 


tributing agents for toilet preparations. 
ATKINSON & BARKER (B 3152). 
covering Southern Africa and Rhodesia. Interested only in handling 
quality goods direct from factory on commission basis. Specializing 
machine tools, hardware, textiles of all descriptions and sports equip- 
ment. 


AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). 
bile and aircraft accessories and replacement parts. 


BELL AGENCIES (B 3298). Factory representatives seeking direct 
British, Canadian and American factory representation engineering 
equipment, tools, hardware, woodworking machinery, electrical appli- 


ances. Agents in all leading centers. 
HERBERT E. BOWEN—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. (B 3102). 
¢clusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 


C.F.S. TRADING PTY. LTD. (B 5216). Glassware—domestic 
and packaging, hardware and kitchenware, packaging, essences, 
fancy goods, buttons, toys, kitchen articles, food products. 
C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory reps., import, export 
agents, leading British, American, Canadian manufacturers. 
Branches or reps. in every British or French territory in Africa 
India. Palestine, Middle East. 
CHARTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION PTY. LTD., 514 Southern 
Life Building. Diesel and diesel electric power plants and equipment. 
Diamond drilling equipment. Mine and mill ore recovery equipment, 
connections with mining houses throughout Southern Africa. 5 
BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and engi- 
neering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. Wovod- 
working machinery and aceessories. Mill sunplies. 
COMMERCIAL & MINING UTILITY PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Building materials 
and mining materials. Completely covering Southern Africa. 
COMMODITY AGENCIES (81711). Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 
B. P. DAVIS LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, Chese- 
brough ee ee Co., American Chicle Co., etc. Members Johan- 
R.A. 


nesburg C. of C., A. 
M. i ih S. DESSELSS (B7518). With full coverage throughout South 

Africa, exclusive distributors of radio, electrical ap 
pliances, kitchen utensils, require various lines electrical appliances. References : 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works; Solar Mfg. Corp. ; Ohio ¢ ‘arbon Co. Republic Stamping & 
Enamelling Co. Field representative for Federal Motor Truck Co.; Continenta: 
Motors Corp. ; Moog Industries Corp. Require automotive replacement part lines, 
workshop equipment and tools. Mr. Desselss will be in the United States during 


Food products, hardware, soft goods and 
toilet requisites, 


Motors and wir 


Indent and dis 


Manufacturers’ representatives 


Storage batteries, automo 


Ex 


June, July and August and welcomes letters from interested manufacturers 
Address ¢/o Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York. 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD., 102 Mooi St. Foodstuffs, groceries 


and delicacies. 
DRUGS & TORETS PTY. LTD. So? ee 


p 


medicines, druggests’ sundries,. beauty products. Branches at Cape Town. Dur 
ban, Port Elizabeth, East London, Salisbury and Bulawayo. All merchandise 


paid spot cash New York. 

FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6550). Sales agents. 16 Branches covering 
South Africa, South West Africa, Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, Mada- 
gascar, French Equatorial Africa, Portugese East Africa. London 


15-17 Elden St., E. C. 2. 

GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) PTY. LTD. (B 4077). Branches: Durban, Cape Town. 
Organizetion covers whole of the Union and Rhodesia. Established 1902. Manu- 
facturers’ agents and distributors representing many important overseas firms. 
Open to consider further agencies, particularly proprietary lines. 


ASSOCIATE OFFICES 
IN ALL COAST TOWNS AND MAIN INLAND CENTERS 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND RHODESIA. Specialist 
sales organization equipped to handle furniture, rugs, carpets. 
lino, soft furnishings, furniture novelties, general utility house- 
holdware, hardware and tools and all requirements for building 
and plumbing trades. Apply Barclays Bank, New York, concern- 
ing ability create, maintain, foster sales and uphold factories 
prestige. 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE> 
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HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 3297). Transvaal agents: L. C. Smith 
and Corona typewriters, Interested in agencies for office machines, equip- 
ment and supplies. 

S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. (Grocery Division of Ver- 
rinder Ltd.) (B 4883). Also Cape Town, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Bula- 
wayo, Salisbury and N’dola. Proprietary grocery and 
confectionery goods and domestic hardware. 

HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medicines, 
toilets and cosmetics, grocery and household requisites. Ethical 
and professional products. 

INDUSTRIAL TRADING CO. PTY. LTD. (B 9012). 
General sales agents throughout 8S. Africa want direet 
factory representation. Textiles every description, 
ladies’ underwear, hosiery, hardware, glassware, food 
products, essences, building requisites, plastics, ete. 

P. W. JENNINGS (PTY.) LTD. (B 3543). Also at Cape 
Town (B 198). Equipped to represent you throughout 
South Africa as exclusive manufacturer’s representative 
on commission basis. Household equipment novelties. Elee- 
trical appliances. Kitchen specialties. Building specialties. 
B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy industrial, 
pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general laboratory sup- 
plies; optical, scientific, control, medical and surgical instru- 
ments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

LAMSON INTERNATIONAL CORP. (AFRICA) PTY. LTD. 
(B 8835). Textiles all descriptions, cutlery, crockery and 
hardware, household appliances, radios, etc. Branches: 452 
Fifth Ave., New York, and Cape Town, Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, Bulawayo. 

LENNON LIMITED (BS8389). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 
berg oe be druggists. (Est. 1850). Branches throughout S. Africa 
anc thodesia. 

LIBERTY AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 6019). Also at Cape Town, 
Durban, Bulawayo. Manufacturers’ representatives and dis- 
tributors for Southern Africa. Handling all types fashion 
goods and sports wear, textiles, toys, glassware, fancy goods 
and all general merchandise under specialized departments. 


KENNETH R. MENTZ (B 7592) also Cape Town and 
Durban. MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
desirous contacting MANUFACTURERS of cotton and 
rayon textiles, soft furnishings, rugs, carpets, proprietary 
grocery and confectionery goods, industrial raw materials, 
sporting goods. References: Apply Wilson Bros., Box 
172, Chicago. 

NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, all 
kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamelware, 


handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, industrial | 


chemicals, paper products. 


H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD. INCORPORATING MAC. 
KAY BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON 


The Tie that Binds 
Glanblar STRING TIES 


‘The planning of a 
pind and sie dooomens, § SMart and func- 
tional office calls 
for a specialist 


letters, and other papers 
with Columbian String 
Ties. They hold tight; won't 
slip, stretch or loosen; and 
go on or off in a jiffy. 
Samples on request. sr.74 
UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE co. 


wasiveeseess FLINT & 





MASSACHUSET 





SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS ¢¢ Wace 47th Street, N.Y.C. 


LTD. Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, 
musical, electrical goods. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 7793). Sur- 
gical, medical, hospital, pharmaceuticals, Cosmetics, 
photographie supplies and equipment. 

RAYMONT-BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). Manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. Textiles, cotton piece goods, woolen, rayon and silk piece goods 
and men’s wearing apparel. 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. (B 5988). Automo- 
bile parts, accessories, garage equipment, tools and machine 
tools. Associate companies: General Spares & Accessories Pty. 
Ltd., Pretoria, Tvl. & O.F.S. Wholesale Motor Supplies Pty. 
Ltd., Bloemfontein, O.F.S. 

SIDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011), Ottawa House, President St. 
Also Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gownsipser.” Indent 
agents, distributors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and underwear, 
showroom goods, etc. 

FRED. C. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD. (B 3769). Raw materials, tim- 
ber, building materials, hardware, window glass, upper leathers, 
upholstery leathers, chocolates, canned fish and food products. 
SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGESTS LTD. (B 5933). Wholesale 
chemists, manufacturing druggists, opticians, photographic 
dealers; fine, industrial, phamaceutical chemicals. 

TAYLOR & HORNE., 176 Jeppe St. Branches at Cape Town, Port Eliza- 
beth, East London, Durban, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Bulawayo and Salis- 
bury. Dental sundries, toilet requisites, ete. 

H. E. TEIFEL & CO. (B9487). Industrial raw materials, paper and 
eardboard, cotton yarns, textiles, light and heavy chemicals, canned 
goods manufactured products, steel and tinplate. 

JOHN G. TRAIN.& CO., 149 Commissioner St. Also Cape Town, Durban. 
po! ay and rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, fancy goods, food- 
stuffs, toys. ’ = 
WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 7710). 
Also at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Salisbury, 
Windhoek, Bloemfontein, Bulawayo. NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED MEDICINES AND TOILET GOODS 
FROM MANUFACTURERS ONLY. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. LTD., Maia St. Ulectrical 
and radio equipment. 
E. J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders and domestic hardware, tools, 
iroumongery, sporting goods and all gardening requisites. 
S. HALLIS & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 143). Est. 1890. Seeking agencies for 
picture frames, pottery, handbags, ete. Fancy goods all description. 
ificient representation throughout S. A. assured. 
JAYDEE DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 108). Crockery, glassware for 
general wholesale and retail selective and exclusive trade: general and 
household hardware and motor accessories; silk and nylon stockings. 
A. J. PUDNEY & CO., Grace St. Household aluminum, enamel and glass- 
ware, toys, general hardware, flower and vegetable seeds, small farming 
and gardening implements. 
WARD & JOHNSON PTY. LTD. (B 1080). All domestic electrical ap- 
pliances, radio, refrigerators and musical supplies. 

RHODESIA, S. A. 
AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108), SALISBURY. Proprie- 
tury medicines, toilet and beauty preparations, groceries, confectionery, 
stationery, office equipment, textiles, men’s, women’s, children’s clothing 
and footwear and fancy goods. 
H. GALANTE (B 380), SALISBURY. Inquiries invited. Textiles, enamel- 
ware, hardware, groceries, timber, household goods, men’s and ladies’ 
wearing apparel, leather goods, branches Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, Vor- 
tugese East Africa, Tanganyika. 


‘AH EAD $50 a mont. in our ship- 


ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4", 1/2”. Pin this to 
business letterhead for free sample stencil, 

shippers’ handbook, prices. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
ff 


















62 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill., U. S. A. 
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AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 





Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, magazines newspapers and advertising 
egencies ... on fee basis for specific 
campaigns or annua. retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demands the most expert 
abitity to be had for creating your sales promotion 


secure maximum volume from market potentials, 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER | 


6318 No. Whipple St., Chicago 45, Ill. 





31,791 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
material . . . and merchandising plans to THE PRESIDENTS AND 
| TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
31,791 MANUFACTURERS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


- - - for executive, technical and sales 
personnel—at the central point of the 
nation’s industrial area. Let us send our 
booklet to your personnel department. 


WILSON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, Inc. 
723 Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Of course! All of your employees 
think, and many have ideas that are 
worth considerable money to you 
both in savings and profits. To ob- 
tain, classify and put these ideas to 
work to your advantage is the pur- 
pose of the... 


MORTON 
Uggeslion 
SYSTEM 


Whether you now use a 
suggestion system of your 
own, or not, it will cer- 
tainly pay you to let us 
prove that the Morton 
Suqgestion System can 
produce more constructive 
and workable suggestions, 
It employs a complete sys- 
tem that generates ideas, 
guides your personnel to 
suggest many money-sav- 
ing and profit making 
ideas; shows you how to 
translate them into quick 
action. Over 10,000 suc- 
cessful installations testi- 





fy—The Morton System gets results . . . will get 


results for you. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 

5123 West Loke Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 

Please send me cost free, complete details about your 
unique suggestion system. Also free booklet titled 
“Guideposts on the Road that Lies Ahead.” 
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with England and with other countries 
to our hurt. As Mr. Ilsley has said, for 
Canada “world trade is the very blood- 
stream” and it will not be deterred by 
any American shortsightedness from 
getting that trade elsewhere if it can- 
not do all the business it desires with 
its immediate neighbor. 

Meanwhile the Canadian Govern- 
ment has given further proof of its 
desire to co-operate with us. Thus, in 
June 1944 Parliament rescinded the 
War Exchange Conservation Act 
which had set up special wartime pro- 
hibitions or restrictions on the import 
of non-essential merchandise from 
hard-currency countries. The only re- 
strictions now are those pertaining to 
the rationing of scarce materials, and 
these are arrived at usually by confer- 
ences between representatives of the 
two countries. 

Again, the 1o per cent War Exchange 
Tax voted in 1940 as an additional 
source of revenue, and in order to re- 
strict purchases from hard-currency 
countries, was repealed in its entirety as 
of October 13, 1945, a clear indication 
that Canada did not intend to hold to 
wartime restrictions in trade matters a 
minute longer than absolutely neces- 
sary. Hence, in discussing tariff rela- 
tions between the two countries in the 
future, we need only think of normal 
rates and regulations. 


Aims of Canadian Government 


In the Spring of 1945 the Canadian 
Government announced its post-war 
policies as follows: It will do its utmost 
to build up the exporting capacity of 
other nations so that Canada may ul- 
timately receive payment in imports 
for its exports and it will work hard to 
obtain from other countries “zealous 
collaboration on broad lines for the re- 
ciprocal reduction and removal of trade 
barriers.” It aims to export $1,750,000,- 
000 worth of goods annually—a 50 per 
cent decrease from its wartime top 
mark, and a 60 per cent increase in 
dollar value above the. export level 
maintained before the war. elt is 
especially noteworthy that it looks to 
this international interchange of goods 
as “the greatest dynamic force influenc- 
ing the level of national income and 
employment in Canada.” To further 
it the Government will reduce certain 
taxes and will follow a fiscal policy 


J 
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planned to stimulate private capital in- 
vestments.” 

This was reaffirmed by James A. 
MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, before the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London, who de- 
clared, on January 22, 1946, that the 
present Canadian Government is now 
promoting imports as its predecessors 
sought to increase exports. This policy 
is strongly upheld by Canadian indus- 
trialists like R. C. Stanley, Chairman 
of the International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd., who has urged the re- 
ducing of exchange restrictions, and 
“eliminating unnecessary tariffs and 
governmental trade barriers,” while the 
Canadian Importers and Traders Asso- 
ciation has issued a brief in which it 
declares that “one-way trade and bilat- 
eral agreements which brought the 
world to the present cataclysm must be 
a thing of the past.” 


“Canada a World Power” 


Americans must realize that they are 
no longer dealing with a small and in- 
significant Dominion, but that, as 
Mackenzie King has put it, “in the 
course of the present war we have seen 
Canada emerge from nationhood into 
a position generally recognized as that 
of a world power.” Canada has cer- 
tainly achieved enough since 1939, and 
given us such outstanding aid, as to be 
able to demand the fullest equality of 
consideration. The Dominion has not 
even accepted lend-lease aid from us, 
but has paid us for all war materials 
or manufactured articles imported 
from the United States for the use of 
its military or naval forces, while raw 
materials bought from us by Canada 
for use in making armaments for Eng- 
land were debited to England under 
lend-lease. In these war relationships 
Canada’s aim has been the mutual 
benefit of both countries without any 
selfish purpose or any objective that it 
was not willing to share with us or any 
other country. 

If the Dominion is now met with 
similar evidences of American good- 
will and the desire to make our post- 
war relations as close as those between 
the individual American States, not 
only will the two countries profit, but 
the whole world. 


2 Monthly Trade Review of the Bank of Montreal, May 
1945. 
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PACIFIC 





RICH NATURAL RESOURCES | 


CENTER OF NATIONWIDE MARKET 
PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 

FIRST IN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE 
ABUNDANT WATER 

DEPENDABLE RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
NATIVE BORN WORKERS 
MODERATE LIVING COSTS 


















2k One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


ANSAS—almost in the exact geographical tons of coal are mined annually. Here is the 
center of the United States; an important largest natural gas field in the world. Eighteen 
factor to industries serving nationwide markets. principal rivers with two great watersheds pro- 
vide an abundance of water. The population is 
Agriculture is king. Kansas normally ranks first 97 per cent native born. 
in wheat production. In addition to grains, vege- + * * 
tables pe fruits, a large part of farm income is 
derived from livestock and poultry. Kansas. . . the hub of a rich market; a treasure 
chest of natural resources with dependable labor; 
Kansas industry keeps step with agriculture. outstanding public health record; moderate living 
There are approximately 2,500 manufacturing costs; and excellent transportation over Union 
and processing establishments. Over four million Pacific rails, 





oo Yb be Specific - say 
press "Union Pacific 


3 Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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Here’s machine-power that 
saves man-power...and cuts 
costs for you! Equip now with 
American DeLuxe Floor 
Maintenance Machines... 
speedy and powerful for steel 
wooling, polishing, scrub- 
bing, buffing or disc sanding. 
Easy to operate... depend- 
able... for all types of floors. 
Sizes include brush spread of 
13, 15 or 17 inches. Write 
for details. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
536 So. St. Clair Street, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 
FLOOR MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 1903 


etuxe FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
MACHINES 
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here lies the second answer to the 
control of distribution costs—the de- 
terminauon of the sales revenue to be 
expected under different circumstances 
of operation with their attendant, 
varied cost patterns. 

It should be added that market re- 
search does not have to go on all the 
| time any more than it is necessary to 
| make continuous appraisals of market- 

ing strategy. But how many com- 
How 
can one say his marketing costs are rea- 
sonable without knowing what income 


panies ever do a thorough job? 


such a pattern of cost (properly di- 
rected) should bring? 

Finally, assume that the strategy is 
sound and the sales program keyed 
How about the 
| efficiency of marketing performance 


to maximum sales. 


and the efficiency of our distribution 
policies? 

The achievement of efficiency in mar- 
keting may be defined as the achieve- 
ment of optimum sales with a maxi- 
mum spread between gross profit and 
selling costs. Such over-all efficiency in 
its Cost aspects is predominantly a func- 
tion of the degree of efficiency at four 
different points: 

1. The efficiency of labor in perform- 
ance of assigned jobs. 

2. The efficiency of operating routines 
established for performance of the indi- 
vidual jobs. 





3. The degree of utilization of the ca- 
pacity of plant, equipment, and labor. 
4. The efficiency of marketing policy. 
To anyone thoroughly familiar with 
industrial engineering or cost account- 
ing, it is obvious that techniques exist 


for the measurement in terms of dol- 
lars and cents (and that is what counts) 
ot the efficiency of labor, and the costs 


of sub-capacity operation in the per- 
formance of the routinized functions of 
marketing—order filling accounts re- 


ceivable, grading and sorting, and so 


| on. A fair job of measurement is pos- 
| sible with respect to semi-routinized 
functions, such as delivery. 

It is difficult to go beyond a detailed 
individual check in cost terms to find 
undue costs or losses from inefficient 
performance or sub-capacity operations 

| of such functions as outside sales solici- 
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CONTROLLING DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


(Continued from page 22) 


tation. Nor are there currently avail- 
able means whereby most companies 
could check the efficiency of operating 
routines, although such means could 
readily be developed (the technique is 
simple) if interest were centered on the 
subject. 

There are limitations in this field, for 
the present at least; but it is still true 
that a 70 per cent to 80 per cent job of 
efficiency measurement in terms of cost 
could be completed. The advantage to 
be gained by such study has been too 
often overlooked. 

But most people interested in the 
efciency of marketing are concerned 
(usually quite properly) not with op- 
erations but with marketing policy. 
And it is this field which most particu- 
larly deserves development and appli- 
cation by business executives, for it 
concerns the cost of marketing, result- 
ing from the sale of specified products, 
from sale to particular customers or 
customertypes, from different units of 
sale, different transaction types, and so 
on. This is the field which has been 
labelled “distribution cost analysis.” 

There is quite general recognition of 
the fact that manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, and retailers find it much more 
expensive to sell some products than to 
sell others. Indeed, it is this knowledge 
which induces manufacturers to offer, 
and distributors to demand, quite dif- 
ferent discounts on different products. 
Similarly, it is admitted that there are 
material variations in the cost of selling 
different customers of a single class of 

















“Evans, I guess you’re high man for the week.’” 








Why the Railroads Can’t Afford 
NOT to Modernize! 





A Dollars-and-cents Example That Will Interest 


Travelers, Labor and Investors 


For a long time! the C&O has said that 
America’s railroads must modernize their 
passenger equipment—or forfeit a great 
opportunity. 


In print and in private we have lam- 
pooned the “rolling tenements” that still 
pass for sleeping cars. We have stumped 
for modern streamlined trains to replace 
tired, creaking old day coaches. And over 
and over we have stated that, given 
attractive equipment, and new comforts 
and services, railroads could open the 
door on a new era of travel... The C&O 
is replacing every old sleeping car, day 
coach and diner on its main lines, with 
streamlined cars. 


But Is It Practical? 


Standpatters in the industry are still 
shaking their heads. But lately more 
reasonable people have been asking, ““How 
can the large-scale replacement of old 
trains be practical?” 


They point out that several of our 
largest systems had serious deficits in 
1946. And everyone knows that the rail- 
roads are caught between rocketing costs 
and lagging rates. ‘“‘How,’’ they ask, ‘‘can 
such an industry afford large outlays for 
new equipment?” 


The answer is that the railroads can’t 
afford not to make these outlays. And 
here is a dollars-and-cents example: 


The Investment That Is Fast 
Returning Its Cost 


Last August one of the C&O Lines, the 
Pere Marquette, installed two new day- 
time streamliners—the last word in pas- 
senger attractiveness. 


The new trains have carried 86% more 
passengers than old trains carried over 
the same route during the same period of 
the previous year—when traffic was still 
swollen by war emergencies. 





Which will it be—modernization or continued deficits? 


Here is the proof of the pudding: In less 
than 4 years, at the present rate, the 
increase in passenger receipts will equal the 
total cost of the trains! 

Modern equipment is not a luxury that 
only a few fortunate systems, like the 
C&O, can afford. Even a bankrupt rail- 
road can borrow money today to buy 
such equipment at 2% interest. 


Which Way Do We Go? 


Railroads now face a critical choice: 


If pessimist thinking, old-line practices 
and Toonerville equipment continue to 
be tolerated, then regardless of rate relief, 
further deficits and bankruptcies are 
certain. 


But, if, on the other hand, these lia- 
bilities are replaced by modern ideas and 
modern trains, our railroads can again be 
a credit to our country. They can also be 
a bulwark of our national defense, which, 
as every citizen knows, depends on a 
flourishing transportation system. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 
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Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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“GREAT BRITAIN CALLING” 











THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


INVITE 
CERNS 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM AMERICAN CON- 
OR INDIVIDUALS WITH A VIEW TO REPRE- 


SENT OR TO BE REPRESENTED BY THEM; AND/OR 
TO BUY OR TO SELL PRODUCTS OR SERVICES 


LISTED. 
PARTIC 


(THIS IS A PAID ADVERTISEMENT; FOR 
IPATION, ADDRESS: W. W. DODWELL, BRAD- 


STREET’S BRITISH LTD., ADELAIDE HOUSE, LON- 


DON BRIDGE, LONDON, E.C. 4, ENGLAND.) 








M. CALDERON LTD., 3/4 Eden St., London, N.W.1. Manu- 
facturers and exporters of electrical goods specializing in 
equipment for permanent waving. Hair dryers of modern de- 
sign, permanent waving machines and heaters for all methods, 


also setting hoods. 





“Doc” Hetz “The Factory Mortician” Says:— 





The Embic..: of Service 


“There are hundreds of failures monthly—many being concerns of 
considerable size. When affairs get into the hands of creditors, then 
management forfeits its freedom of movement. There was an inter- 
val of time in each failure’s past, just prior to court action, when 
we could have helped, not only management, but creditors and stock- 
holders as well. Now the need for our assistance is even greater 


Thanks.” 
HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO.., 2425 w. Market St., Warren, Ohio 


The best name in industrial reclamation—Purchasers of Buildings, Land, Equip- 
ment, Materials, Intangibles, Milltowns, etc. 


AUCTIONEERS—APPRAISERS—LIQUIDATORS 
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In Split Second Time 
TALK AND LISTEN CONTACT 


Even With Remotest Department 


Imagine: You are sitting at your desk on top of which is a handsomeiy 
styled Talk-A-Phone master station . . . reach out, flick a switch... 
instantly you have established contact with any department, any in- 
dividual in your organization that you may desire. 


Talk back and forth with a single person, hold a conference with 
several at the same time, as you wish. Everybody stays on the job 
No lost time. No lost motion. Efficiency is stepped up. Production 
speeded up. 


Talk-A-Phone is a highly perfected product of pioneer electronic en- 
gineers who make only inter-communica- 
tion and only the best. A unit for every 
requirement. 


Ask your jobber or dealer, or send for 
catalog of the world’s most complete 
line of inter-communication ... the very 
latest advancements. Address Dept. B 


Talk-A-Phone Co. 


i512 S. Pulaskt Read 


Chicago 23, Ill. 
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trade, customers of similar size but in 
different trades, customers located in 
different areas, and soon. We have all 
heard of the high cost of small orders; 
and we know, in general, that the cost 
of selling by mail varies significantly 
for a single manufacturer from the cost 
of selling by telephone, through trav- 
elling salesman, or through home office 
display rooms. 


Review Selling Operations 


It is possible to determine fairly ac- 


| curately just how much difference in 


cost there is and the particular reasons 
for the difference. To do so requires 


| a careful review of the selling opera- 


tions of a company and a re-classifica- 
tion of the expense data available in 
regular accounting records. 

One must first put down on a sheet 
of paper a list of different activities un- 
dertaken in marketing. The list will 


| include such things as outside selling, 





. function. 


delivery, accounts receivable, order fill- 
ing, buying, storage, and so on. These 
are the marketing functions for which 
men are hired, space is rented, and 
other costs incurred. 

The second step is to determine as 
precisely as possible the actual amount 
of the expenses involved in the per- 
formance of each function—how much 
of the salaries, rent, travelling expense, 
and so on, were paid in order to get 
order filling, or accounts receivable, or 
storage taken care of. 

The third step involves decision con- 
cerning the factors which increase or 
decrease the costs of performing each 
It will be found that the fac- 


| tors are generally associated with the 





products handled or with the customers 
to whom they are sold. Thus, the cost 
of outside selling (maintenance of trav- 
elling salesmen) tends to vary with 
the distance salesmen have to travel and 
the number of calls they must make. 
As between customers, the greater the 
amount of travel and the more fre- 
quently they are called on the more 
expense is involved. Outside selling 
expenses may be allocated to customers 


| on these bases. Warehouse handling 
| costs vary as between products on the 


basis of the number of units handled 
and the bulk or weight of the product. 
Handling costs should be charged to 
the different products accordingly. Ac- 
counts receivable costs vary roughly in 


direct ratio to the number of orders | 


received. Customers who order fre- 
quently cause the seller to incur greater 
costs in handling accounts receivable 
than is the case with customers who 
place large orders infrequently. 

One can go over the entire range of 
marketing activities in which a com- 
pany engages and place against each 
one or two bases of cost variation as 
between different products or custom- 
ers. The list should then be reviewed 
to see whether the number of bases can 
be narrowed, just to save paper work 
at a minimum loss of accuracy. Then 
cost allocations may be made by pro- 
ducts and for customers. At the end, 
a profit and loss statement can be set 
up showing sales, gross margin, item- 
ized functional selling costs, and net 
profit for each product and/or cus- 
tomer. 


Analyze Cost Information 


The results obtained from such a 
cost analysis should precede a general 
review of many of the company’s most 
important marketing policies. It is 
common to discover that a large 
number of products and customers are 
handled at a loss. The reasons become 


plain after a glance at the profit and | 


loss data., One can then consider pos- 
sible courses of action—different pack- 
aging or promotion of the product, an 
altered quantity discount scheme, elim- 
ination of customers in territories 
proved too thin to permit direct sale, 
and so on. There are literally scores 
of ways evident by which to minimize 
losses or increase profits, once it is pos- 
sible to go over fairly precise facts on 


selling costs by individual (or groups | 


of) products and customers. 

The specific procedures followed in 
cost analysis are somewhat complex 
and technical; but they have been fairly 
well developed and tested. They are 
in use by scores of companies. The 
field is relatively new. It is somewhat 
expensive to develop a plan of cost 
analysis tailored to a particular com- 
pany’s requirements; but the returns 
are disproportionately great. 

If a company is willing once in a 


while to spend some money toward real | 


cost control, it is possible, by means 


of cost analysis, to appraise the effect | 


of marketing policies upon the pattern 
of sales expense and profit. Thus, a 


Control Costs aud Zuality 


ALL THE 












Versatile Toledo Scales help control costs 
and maintain quality standards right from 
the start... and all the way... in weigh- 
ing, counting, force- -measuring, batching, oo” 
checking and testing operations. Look to é , 
Toledo! Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 
12, Ohio. 


~~ 
TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCAL 
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Extra Distinction “Jo Aeuy Plant 









A Scott Lawn rivaling the beauty and texture of your favorite green 
is just the thing to dress up the grounds of your plant. To help 
you secure this lawn perfection, plan now with the help of Lawn 


Care .. . a FREE 2 year subscription is yours for the asking. 


om cote 8. SONS CO., 718 Mill St., Marysville, Ohio 












Weighing and Packaging Ameriea’s 


Favorite Breakfast Dish ... 


Sales 
& 
Service 
from 
Coast 


to 





pore 


Pictured above are fifty-four EXACT WEIGHT Scales at work weighing 
sliced bacon at Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. Such a packaging operation 
is the result of careful time study, good layout and equipment expressly 
fitted to the task. Production traffic of this volume demands equipment 
that is fast, dependable, easy to operate and 
flexible. EXACT WEIGHT Scales are that 
type of equipment . . . are used by the leaders 
of industry. Such features as speed in weigh- 
ing, trouble-free operation, long life . . . all 
have been incorporated in these outstanding 


Coast 
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THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 
scales. Whatever your packaging problem : 

EXACT WEIGHT can solve it. Write for full 941 W. FIFTH AVE. COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
details. 783 YONGE ST. Toronto 5, Canada 
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retailer can compare the profits and the 
details of costs resulting from the sale 
of comparable sheets, some branded, 
some unbranded. A manufacturer can 
compare the cost and profit results of 
selling a product in different packages, 
or with different degrees of advertising 
support, or at different prices. 

Again, the availability of profit and 
loss statements for individual custom- 


| ers permits a grouping of results 


whereby comparison can be made of 
costs and profits from sales to customers 
in different areas, or in different lines 
of trade (namely, hardware, appliance, 
variety, auto supply, and department 
stores). 


Combine Two Techniques 


Properly speaking, costs analysis is 
the complement of market research. 
The latter is designed to show the 
volume of sales income to be expected 
under different conditions, whereas the 
former provides detailed statements of 
the cost of marketing under such con- 
ditions. When the two techniques are 
effectively combined, they show how 
the probable optimum volume of sales 
can be attained with the maximum 
spread between gross profit and selling 
expense—the very definition of market- 
ing efficiency previously suggested. 

The study of marketing strategy, 
meanwhile, introduces a dynamic ele- 
ment. It is directed toward longer 
range adjustments of marketing policy, 
to economic and institutional changes. 
I: points out the general character of 
the realignments which will be neces- 
sary, long before the more static market 
research and cost analysis techniques 
show up the need as immediate. It 
permits the company to anticipate gen- 
eral trends and so to take action well 
in advance of the competitor who waits 
for economic conditions and competi- 
tive developments to force changes 
upon him. 

In general, the review of marketing 
strategy need be comprehensive only 
once every few years—for broad and 
deep alterations in the facts of our eco- 


nomic life are not quickly made. 


Market research and cost analysis work 
should be more frequently undertaken, 
if it is not carried on a small scale al- 
most continuously, in order to provide a 
more detailed and a more specific cur- 
rent evidence of the effect of marketing 


SAVE TIME ~ SAVE WORRY ~ SAVE MONEY 





THIS NEW BOOK LISTS AND DESCRIBES READY-BUILT 
INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES WHICH ARE AVAILABLE NOW 


Send For Your Free Copy Today 

This new, revised, up-to-date edition of the Plant-finder 
can be a big help to American industry, big and little. Espe- 
cially right now. 

Building materials are still short, equipment deliveries are 
slow and other new-construction “headaches” continue to 
delay or block the establishment of new enterprises, parent 
plant expansion plans and branch manufacturing or distribu- 
tion relocation programs. 

Many industrialists and management executives have 
already solved their problems by purchase or lease of Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus industrial facilities—quickly, easily 
and at sound competitive costs. But there still are hundreds 
of good, usable, strategically-located properties immediately 
available. 

Check and investigate the many desirable plants and facili- 
ties listed and described in the new Plant-finder. One—or 
more—of these may be just right for you, or readily adaptable 
to your needs. Write for your copy of the Plant-finder today— 
to the address shown below and on your Company letter- 
head, please. 


Saf 











HIGHLIGHTS 


The new 200-page Plant- 
finder 


—describes many immediate- 
ly-available properties; in- 
cluding Chemical and 
Light Metals Plants, Iron 
and Steel Plants, General 
Manufacturing Facilities, 
Utilities and Maritime 
Properties 


—lists others which may 
soon be made available 


—indicates many additional 
facilities now under lease 
that may be purchased 

—is indexed and cross-in- 
dexed for your conven- 
ience; by products or 
functions, by states and 
sizes. 








WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 





OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 1236-T 


ROOM 137 - 131 INDIANA AVENUE 
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Better Paper 


Ask your 
pri nter... 





Yes . . . because people 
do judge by appearance, ‘Better 
Paper — Better Letters’, is axio- 
matic. Note your own reaction to 
incoming mail. A well appointed 
letter on crisp, firm paper speaks 
well for the sender, complement- 
ing his message and good taste. 
Let the finest letterhead paper 
available — like Fox RIVER cotton 
fibre paper—trepresent you and bet- 
ter your letters. Fox RIVER PAPER 
CorPORATION, 402-G South Ap- 
pleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Bond,Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 


OUR WATERMARK 
is your quality guarantee 


Look through---- 


the paper... (J 


see all three! 


] COTTON FIBRE 


5% 


2 COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3 MADE “by Fox River’ 
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policy upon sales, costs, and profits. 

In summary, the control of distribu- 
tion costs does not rest in an arbitrary 
review of a budget or a profit and loss 
statement and, without benefit of stand- 
ards, in a decision to limit this expense 
or that to specific sums. Rather, it lies 
primarily in a cold and objective re- 
appraisal of marketing policy with the 
aid of (a) a study of marketing strategy, 
(b) the application of market research 
techniques, and (c) the use of cost 
analysis. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


(Continued from page 19) 


of the labor force, modified to allow for 
wartime effects, indicate a labor force 
by 1950 of 62.5 million persons. Allow- 
ing 2 million for frictional unemploy- 
ment and 1/4 million for the armed 
forces, 59 million civilian jobs would be 
required for full employment in 1950.’ 

Many categories of employment (ag- 
riculture, self-employed, government 
employees, unpaid family workers and 
domestics) are relatively independent 
of production levels. Making separate 
estimates for these semi-autonomous 
components, it is estimated that full em- 
ployment in 1950 would involve filling 
39 million wage and salary jobs in pri- 
vate nonagricultural establishments. 

Output Per Man-Hour—Total pro- 
duction depends not only on how many 
are working but also on average work- 
ing hours and output per hour. In gen- 
eral it was assumed that pre-war work- 
ing hours would prevail in 1950. 

The past record on output per man- 
hour is one of fairly continuous small 
increases from year-to-year, attributable 
in the main to the influence of a large 
number of changes—technical devel- 
opments, the accumulation of capital 
equipment, improvements in organiza- 
tion, better management, improved 
working and living conditions, the re- 
duction in hours, and so on. On the 
basis of these past trends in output per 
man-hour, the level of output per 
man-hour in each of the industries was 
estimated for 1950. The estimates so 


3 In part, because of definitional differences, substantially 
different estimates of the 1950 labor force have been used 
by various analysts. However, the critical factor is no’ the 
absolute size, but rather the percentage increase from the 


pre-war period, and on this the estimates are more nearly | 


uniform. 
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CUSTOM FABRICATING . SPECIALISTS IN 
Plexiglas Lucite 
Acetate Bakelite 
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For aircraft, electronics, auto, marine 
and all industrial uses. 
rd 
Advertising displays screened and 
engraved; display fixtures and boxes. 
Consult Without Obligation 
dura plastics, inc. 


1 west 34 street, new york], n. y. 

















THE POLARIS COMPANY 
WosLf S 


Ly<estqned for 
IMPORT & EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES 
Combination Export Management 
Electric Motors * All Types of Machinery 
Appliances « Genéral Merchandise * Novelties 
INQUIRIES INVITED 
619 Perry Bldg. - 1530 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., U. S. A. * Cable: SILARO 











One more client can now be accommodated in our 
program of electrical, electronic and magnetic re- 
search and development. Your development needs 
may fit into that program. Inquiries confidential, 


KH Foussell a cll 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
188 WEST 4TH ST. NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-4208 




















“\hosen by leaders 
of industry and 
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_ incomparable 
_ hospitality 








| | FRANKC E, WEAKLY, President 
“WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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derived vary considerably from indus- 
try-to-industry, but in most of the in- 
dustries amount to increases of from 
20 to 30 per cent over 1939. These in- 
creases are “conservative” in the sense 
that they are generally smaller than 
those which occurred during either of 
the decades between 1920 and 1940. 
National Income and Its Distribu- 
tion—It was assumed for convenience 
that wage rates in 1950 would be ap- 
proximately 15 per cent above their 
level in May 1946. Together with the 
assumed levels of employment and 
working hours, this implies a total wage 
and salary income for 1950 of $123 bil- 
lion. On the basis of past relationships 
with other forms of income (earnings 
of farm proprietors, dividends, and in- 
terest, for example), this should corre- 
spond to a national income of $185 
billion, about $20 billion above 1946.° 
Government Revenue and Expendi- 
tures—The volume of Government 
revenue in 1950 will affect the levels at 
which the economy operates in 1950 in 
several respects. A relatively low level 
of Government expenditures was as- 
sumed, $27 billion by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and $15 billion by State and 
local governments. At the assumed 





* The actual wage level assumed is not of critical impor- 
tance for the present study. A higher level would give a 
higher national income figure, but would also increase the 
price level in which it is expressed. Since the dollar mag- 
nitudes involved in the study are later reduced to 1939 price 
levels, the effect on the final results of a different wage 
level assumption would be slight. 

5 Readers may wish to compare these figures with esti- 
mates of future national income obtained in other studies, 
as summarized in the articles by Edwin B. George, Dun’s 
Review, March, May, and June 1945. 


levels of income, a tax structure differ- 
ing but little from that prevailing be- 
fore the war would yield sufficient 
revenue to meet these expenditures. 
All tax rates could be at or below their 
1941 level. 

Consumer Expenditure—Each of the 
foregoing estimates, as well as estimates 
of the level of prices (the basis for which 
is discussed in later paragraphs) is re- 
quired to estimate the over-all level of 
consumer expenditure. Both the over- 
al! level of expenditure and the specific 
level of expenditure for the products of 
each industry have been derived from 
an examination of the pattern of con- 
sumer expenditure at each level of 
income. This pattern varies consider- 
ably for the products of the different 
industries (see the table on this page). 
Expenditure for farm products accounts 
for a declining percentage of total ex- 
penditure as family income increases; 
for leather and leather products the pro- 
portion is almost constant, while for 
motor vehicles it increases quite rapid- 
ly. Similarly, it will depend upon the 
urban-rural composition of the popula- 
tion. 

These data underscore the impor- 
tance of specifying not only the over- 
all level of income, but also the number 
of families at each income level if we 
wish to estimate the volume of con- 
sumer expenditure for the products of 
each industry. It is quite clear changes 
in the distribution of income would 
have marked effects on the demand 
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ATTENTION 
Exporters and Manufacturers 


We Can Locate any 
Type of Merchandise-Materials 
or Machinery in the U. S. 


W. A. A. Approved dealer Bos. 130 
AMERICAN AUCTION CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
What Have You For Sale—We Buy y_ Anything! — 
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HANSEN one-hand TACKER, illustrated, 
saves time, materials, speeds production and 
shipments—lowers tacking, fastening, as- 
sembly costs—with its one-hand, rapid 
operation. 

Drives 2-pointed hag wy - as you grip. 
Models for driving staples an 

T-head Tacks up to 12” length. Peery 











A. L. HANSEN MFG.C 


Write for details. 
5019 RAVENSWOOD AVE 


CHICAGO 4O.ILL. 











HOW TO BUILD 
RESULT-GETTING 
INCENTIVE PLANS 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Never before have incentives re- 
ceived such serious consideration. 
Today incentive plans are being 
used: 

@ To decrease unit labor costs. 

e@ To step up sales. 

e@ To stimulate interest of execu- 

tives in profit making. 

Often the results of incentive plans 
are far beyond expectations. Every- 
one of us is capable of doing more 
than we do, and everyone of us in- 


Agriculture and Fishing. ........ 9.0 6.4 6.6 4.8 stinctively wants recognition and 

Food Processing........20--ee.-- cee. 24.0 19.7 26.0 19.4 to be paid in accordance with the 

Motet: Vehislet: icc 5 sade 5s ceases 5 6.0 4.2 19.2 value of the work we do. 

Electrical Equipment.... ads #3 1.9 3.0 2.5 This organization has assisted many 

Petroléum Production and Refining ee cA 3.9 9.5 9.7 clients in many different lines of 

Coal Mining and Manufactured Solid Fuel 1.7 1.4 1.9 1.4 business to build incentive plans to 

Manufactured Gas and Electric Power.... 2.8 2.3 2.5 3.0 fit the particular conditions in 

COMMEUMIICIIOES. oie sa e.as aa ewiee ies 0.7 1.0 0.8 0.6 each case. 

Chemicals Win eeae od ae a 3:0 2.7 a) aA pe Our new pamphlet, “BRC Incentive 

Printing and Publishing. ste ee eee 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.9 Plans,” discusses the various factors 
Apparel, Other Finished Textile Products 8.8 11.6 14.0 14.0 to be considered in developing in- 
| Leather and Leather Products........ r 1.8 1.7 a3 3.0 centive plans and how these factors 
Rubber Products... .... ee re 0.6 0.5 1.8 1.2 can be combined to fit most any 

Business and Personal Services. hie. ce ee wl 15.2 17.8 g.1 12.5 situation. 

Eating and Drinking Places............ 5.0 5.6 1.8 27 May we send you a copy without 


cost or obligation? 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 5DR, 79 West Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








The pattern of consumer expenditure for the products of each industry varies considerably at 
each level of income and according to the urban-rural composition of the population. To main- 
tain a full employment economy, consumers would have to spend a significantly higher percent- 
age of their income than in 1941. 
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Can you AFFORD to leave your 
RECEIVABLES UNINSURED? 


YOU KNOW that a large percentage of your working capital is 
represented by your accounts receivable. Look at your own statement. 
Can you afford to leave your receivables uninsured . .. or could a 
jump in your credit losses wipe out your profits? 


SOUND BUSINESS JUDGMENT tells you that your accounts receiv- 
able are important assets af all limes . . . subject to risk al all limes 
... Should be protected af all limes. That is why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit 
Insurance... which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 


receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t. 


TODAY, CREDIT LOSSES ARE RISING ... . following the same basic 
pattern that appeared after World War I... No one knows how far 
this trend will go. It is time to give more attention to your credits. 


SEND FOR FACTS ON CREDIT LOSS CONTROL. Knowing the facts 
about American Credit Insurance and Credit loss control may mean 
the difference between profit and loss for your business . . . in the 
months and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. Write today for full 
information. Address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New 
York, Dept. 50, Baltimore 2, Md. 
ll 
r PRESIDENT 
American _— 
or) 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY. 


Credit Insurance 


Pays you when 


COMPANY 


oF NEw YORK 
a EE . > 
Te _ J 


your customers can‘t 
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for processed foods and motor vehicles. 

The pattern of consumer expenditure 
at each income level used was that 
actually prevailing in 1941, after ad- 
justments, however, for the differing 
magnitudes of taxes and prices in 1950. 
On this basis, total consumer demand 
in 1950 would exceed its 1939 level by 
about one-half, even after removing 
the effects of higher prices. The in- 
crease naturally varies from industry- 
to-industry. The estimated demand for 
farm products increases by about one- 
fourth, for services by about one-half; 
while for motor vehicles it more than 
doubles. 

Capital Goods Expenditures—In the 
light of a variety of considerations, it 
was estimated that in 1950 there would 
be more than a twofold increase over 
1939 in expenditures for producers’ 
durable equipment (after eliminating 
the effects of price change), a go per 
cent increase in non-government ex- 
penditures for construction, and a 


| doubling of the physical volume of ex- 





ports. A net annual inventory increase 
of $2 billion was assumed. 

Prices—It is customary in most stud- 
ies of future levels of national income 
and demand to assume an arbitrary 
average level of prices in which to ex- 
press the results. This procedure was 
not followed in the present study. The 
actual process of estimation involved is 
discussed elsewhere.° 

The assumptions incorporated in the 
study imply a price level in 1950 ap- 
proximately 30 to 35 per cent above 
that prevailing in 1939, or at roughly 
the level prevailing in the Summer of 
1946. The present price level is, of 
course, somewhat higher, the chief 
reasons being the existence of higher 
taxes, higher profits and entrepreneur- 
ial income, and lower output per man- 
hour than has been assumed for 1950. 


The Deficiency in Demand 


The separate estimates for consumer, 
government, and business demand may 
be combined to yield the total demand 
for finished products on an industry- 
by-industry basis. Making use of the 
Leontief technique, the implied total 
levels of production for each industry 
may be computed. These results, to 


* Wassily Leontief, ‘‘Wages, Profits, and Prices,’’ Ouar- 
terly Journal of Economics, November 1946; also United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Appendix to Full Empioy 
ment Patterns, 1950, pages 29-31. 
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This marks the 25th year DeWalt has been specializing in making this 
famous saw. We created it. We perfected it. We've built more than 70,000 
units. It’s the only equipment we've ever made. 








The new era in woodworking — in all types of industries — will demand 
a machine like DeWalt. 





This versatile, all-purpose power saw is the machine you should con- 
sider first for your cutting needs. It is ideal for general carpenter main- 
tenance in or outside the plant, for crating and boxing, for pattern work, 
or for general woodworking. 

















DeWalt's entire production is devoted to building these saws. That's why Pa seme 
deliveries are excellent with preference given to help ease urgent indus- 
trial needs and the housing shortage. 3 
Write for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, and discuss this machine with Q @ 
your technical men. DeWalt, Inc. 277 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. ‘\ . 

IT DADOES = IT PLOUGHS 








De War 


powered by the DeWalt-built “life-time” motor 
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Communication! 
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With Executone.. 
electronic inter-com 


twirl, no batteries to go dead! 


Executone automatically gives you 
control of your entire organization 
through instant voice-to-voice contact. 
You just press a button — and talk! 

Instructions may be given, ques- 
tions asked and answered, without 
anyone leaving his work. Executone 
minimizes inter-office traffic, relieves 
switchboard congestion, speeds up 


production all along the line. 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed! 


tone’s dependability and leadership. 


Two stations cost as little as $61. 


Systems with up to 100 stations available, 


Lvecu/one 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND oso 


r Mail Coupon for Further Information 
EXECUTONE, ING. Dept. G-1 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Lj] Literature on EXECUTONE. 
DA look at EXECUTONE at my office. 


. the modern 
...there are no 
hand-sets to fumble with, no dials to 


© ExecutoneInter-Com 
Systems are é engineered 
to your re quirements 
and unconditionally guaranteed. Installed and 
serviced by factory-trained specialists in principal 
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| employment. 
| tion is sufficiently unbalanced so that, 
| if the assumptions were in fact realized, 
| a serious downward spiral might be 
| initiated. 
| course, a forecast; 
| dication of the fact that the estimates 


gether with the estimates of output per 
man-hour and average working hours 
previous derived, permit translation of 


the production requirements into em-.| 
ployment terms. The level of employ- | 


ment so derived need not be equal, of 
course, to the level of employment with 
which the analysis started. The two 
would be equal only if the over-all level 
of expenditure obtained was in fact the 
exact amount required to produce full 
employment. 

Actually, the analysis starts by assum- 
ing 39 million wage and salary jobs in 


non-agricultural industry. The compu- | 


tations indicate that the generated de- 
mand, based on pre-war institutional 
patterns, would require the employ- 
ment of only 34 million persons. The 
level of final expenditure derived is 
therefore not high enough to yield full 
Furthermore, the situa- 


This conclusion is not, of 
it is a numerical in- 


of final expenditure, high though they 
are, are not sufficiently high to provide 
full employment in 1950. 


Estimates Do Not Apply Now 


Many of the assumptions which lead 
to this conclusion for 1950 do not apply 
at the present time. Government ex- 
penditure, for example, has been at 
considerably higher levels than as- 
sumed; consumers are spending a 
higher percentage of their income than 
the pre-war pattern would indicate; de- 
mand for producers’ durable equip- 
ment, new construction, exports, and 


inventories is reinforced by the short- 
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Machinery for the meatware industry, 
supplied by 


ENGINEERING WORKS NELLEN 
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cally indexed, 
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Established 1919 


Invites cotton spinners and cotton piece goods 
manufacturers to offer their representation on 
commission basis. Bankers: Bank of London 
& South America, Ltd. 
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SALES AGENCY wishes to contact American 
Manufacturers and exporters handling raw chem- 
icals for industrial uses. Apply to: 


IBANEZ & GOMEZ 





ages accumulated during the war years; | 


productivity is at lower levels than has 
been estimated for 1950. 

The assumptions are likely to be- 
come increasingly realistic with the pas- 
sage of time, however. Productivity 
will increase; accumulated demand 
will be satished; government expendi- 


tures will drop. 


not embodied in the original assump- | 


tions is introduced into the picture, the 


purely hypot thetical results obtained 
May therefore approach reality. 


Whether an acute problem is likely to 
arise iN 1947, 1950, OF 1955 cannot be 


_1 | decided on the basis of the present 
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“Holland Calling 





The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 
YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. This is a paid advertisement. 





ALHAMEX, Berkenrodenlaan 20, Amsterdam, Zuid II. Cable . Alhamex, 
—— Minerals, metals, chemicals, residues, semi-finished 
products 
ANKER EMAILLEF ABRIEKEN N., V., SOEST-HOLLAND. 
: ENAMEL WORKS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF KITCHEN GOODS AND 
HOLLOWWARE, Al QUALITY. “WHITE CAT’ BRAND. 
BOOM-RUYGROK LTD., Printers and publishers, Hariem, Holland, 
Make first-class printing works, also for export, are at the same time 
publishers of many trade journals a.o. De Auto; Vliegwereld ; Week- 
blad Voor ac Vakgroep Smederij; Texrtiel & Mode; Blegance (for the 
modern woman); Figa (cosmetic) ; Bloembollencultuur. Advertising 
rates are sent on ‘application. 
VAN DEN BOS HANDELSC OMPAGNIE, 105, Parkstreet, The Hague 
(Holland). Export department offers foodstuffs and all special Dutch 
products. Import department asks for sole agencies foodstuffs. 
N. V. BOTEMY, Weteringschans 83, Amsterdam. ' Cable: Botemy, Am- 
sterdam. Manufacture ‘of the ‘Ever Yours” Seauty Products and 
“1000 Weeks” Girls Cosmetics. Specialized for export to all countries 
of the world. Sole agents wanted. 
C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops, 
“CHEMPHAR” 
N. V., 228 Keizersgracht, P. O. Box 657, Amsterdam-C, 
Manufacturers. 
ucts. 
N. V. DAARNITIOUWER & CO'S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, Heeren- 
gracht 223-225, Amsterdam. General exporters to all parts of the 
world. New connections solicited. 
JAN DON & CO., Viaardingen. Selected 
Holland herrings. 
H. p—eN DONKER, P. O. Box 274, Rotterdam. We want agency in raw 
and manufactured chemicals, also in gums, wax, rosins, ete. 
DONOR TRADING COMP., P. O. Box 8001, ROTTDBRDAM. Importers 
of shooting, camping and sporting articles, gloves and leatherware, 
cutlery, toys, await offers from manufacturers. 
J.C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Vlaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891, 
Agents wanted. 
JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address: “Visch.”’ Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
ECONOMISCH ADVIESBUREAU. F. HALVERSTAI. HEE 
GRACHT 568, AMSTERDAM-C. CABLE ADDRESS: ECONAI ». 
INTERMEDIARY FOR GENERAL IMPORT AND EXPORT. SPE- 
CIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANSACTIONS. 
ADRIANUS VAN DEN EELAART, Schiedam (Holland), Korte Haven 
25-29. Distillers and liqueur manufacturers since 1697. Where not 
represented importers and agents demanded. 
“EUROPE” Intern. Manufacturing and Trading Cy. Ltd.. Amsterdam, 
Keizersgracht 285-287. Cable: Admistra Amsterdam. Manufacturers 
of hardware and costume dolls. Exporters of Dutch cigars and tobacco, 
genever and liquors, textiles and dyestuffs. Importers and agents 
demanded, 
FORUM-BANK., N. V., Amsterdam, Heerengracht 444. Merchant 
bankers. members of the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. 
DE GROOT, Potterstraat 4, Utrecht (Holland). Import and export 
of ladies’ novelties. 
G. HOOGERWERE, Viaardingen (Holland). Cable address: 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 
E. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). ac oie ge for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissement Kuhlmann, Faris (organic products). 
N. V. IMPRIMEX INDUSTRIE- Producten Im- en Export, Amsterdam, 
Heerengracht 554a. Manufacturers representatives, importers and 
exporters of iron- metal- and woodworking machines, technical goods, 
iron- and metal semi-products. 
INKU, Heerengracht 503, Amsterdam. Manufacturer's agents. Export 
from Holland: Roofing of ee felt. paints and varnishes, 
phenolic glue. Affiliate: P. J. Veelo, exporters cigars, liquors, ete. 
KABA., N.V. BUTTON W ORKS. HEE RENGRACHT 20, AMSTE RDAM. 
BUTTONS AND — CKLI 
KOELRAD N. a J on 22. Amsterdam. Holland. Old 
established firm o Holland, interested in domestic and commercial 


5 Importers and 
Representatives of chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 


Cable address: Jadoco. 






TN 


Egooh. 


CHEMISCH PHARMACEUTISCHE HANDEL MY., ° 


machinery, refrigeration, washing machines, radio sets, records, etc. 
C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPP 1J. Established 1775, 
Vlaardingen, (Holland). Export of salted and smoked herrings. 
MELCHUERS & SANDBE RGEN, AND FRANS VAN MIERRISSTRAAT 
99, Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: Mesametaal. Importers 
and exporters _non- -ferro scrap metals, residues, ores, chemicals and 
allied products 
MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam. Technical office since 
1870. General importers and exporters. Iron and _ steel, non 
ferrous metals, technical goods. 
MICHEL’ WASIIGUREN EN INSTALLATIE MAGAZIJNEN, 
Huidekoperstraat 25-27. Amsterdam (Holland). Manufacturers and 
exporters of high class display mannequins in hardened composition 
with inserted natural hair. 
For publicity in Holiand, three sending magazines: 
“Moeder & Kind”——“Victorie”—“Film & Theater.” Publ. Cy. “De Inter- 
nationale Pers.” Heerengracht 545-549, Amsterdam-C. 
DE MUINCK & CO'’S. Handelmaatschappij, Amsterdam, Kloveniers 
burgwal 47. Cable: Muncomij. General exporters and importers. 
V. 8S. OHMSTEDE, Paulus Potterstraat, Amsterdam. Importers of 
tool-imachinery seeks agencies’ for lathes, milling-machines, shapers. 
automatic lathes, grinders. Buying on own account, exhibiting 
national Dute h fair March 1947. 
“PENTO COSMETIC, Gieterstraat 5-7, Amsterdam-C. Cable 
address: Pento, Manufacturers of all kinds of cosmetic products, i.e. : 
Toothpaste, shaving cream, powders, creams, lipsticks, lotions, 
oe haircream, shampoos, 

. PESCH JR., Keileweg 2 Rotterdam. Importers of fish meal, 
oak “meal, vitamin oils, Ss het yeast, alfalfa, rice bran, pollards, 


cereals and by- -products. 

F. PETERS—CHEM. & PHARM. PRODUCTEN, Amsterdam. 
Cable address: Anorga. Are open for suitable products—as manu- 
facturers’ representatives—in the following lines: Chemicals (for 
technical use). plasticizers. solvents. ete. ; 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, KLOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, AM- 
STERDAM-C. (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF WOOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. 

RENO HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V. (Reo Trading Co. Ltd.). 
Amsterdam, 33 Weteringschans. Importers of medical and surgical! 
goods of all descriptions, electromedical and X-ray apparatus, glass 
— and laboratory glassware. Invites offers from U. S. A. and 

anada. 

ROBA Metallurgische Handelmaatschappij N.V. van Baerlestraat 76, 
Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: ROBASCRAP. Wholesale 
dealers, importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
ore, chemicals—iron and steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals scrap. 
RUTTEN'S i elma P. O. Box 26, Schiedam, Holland. Manu- 
facturers of the famous very — Genever “The Black Prince” Schiedam 
Schnapps, liqueurs and dry gir 

DR. E. J. SWAAB'’S VERE ENIG DE FABRIEKEN, Groenburgwal 39-43, 
Amsterdam. Manufacturers of all cosmetic articles as well as parfums 
and lotions. French style, delivery exclusively for export, in bulk 
package designed for packers. 

E. & L. pe SWAAN, Wittenburgergracht 1-3, Amsterdam. Cable 
address: Swanex. General importers and exporters for the U.S.A. 
and Mexico. We are interested in new connections. 
TECHNISCHE HANDELSONDERNEMING FE.T.A.H., A. RUTTEN 
Bachstraat 17, Amsterdam (Holland). Want to represent or have sole 
selling rights for Holland in the line of electrical and radio equipment. 
TRANSANDINE HANDEL MAATSCHAPPY, Amsterdam Heerengracht 
106. Cable address: ‘‘Habilitas."" Merchant bankers, members of the 
Amsterdam Stock Exchange. 

WALDORP RADIO LTD. Import Department, The Hague, Holland. 
Wish to get in touch with manufacturers of machines and apparatus for 


domestic purposes. 

L. F. WILL & CO., Amsterdam. Cable address: Willchemie. Estab- 
lished 1924. Chemicals. solvents, plasticizers, pharmaceuticals. 
(Sister company in Brussels.) 

VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. Exporters 
of rails, tipping wagons, sugar cane and sisal cars. locomotives, electric 
and diesel motors, steel sheets and all raw material made of iron and 
steel, tugs, paints and enamels, etc. 
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| ‘LoBo & WUNBERCEN 
Incorporating J. van Breukelen | 
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Cables: LOWYCO 2 Tulpstraat 
(opp. Amstel Hotel) 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Import-agents (since 1927) solely 
American and British firms, auto- 
motive and connected fields, inter- 
ested extending connections N. W. 
European and corresponding Co- 
lonial Territories, also other fields. 
Large import and export experi- 
ence and especially directed activi- 
ty provides for solving many 
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AMERICAN BAR 
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H. ALBERT DE BARY ¢. C°. n.v. 
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theless, that the present favorable levels 
of employment and production should 
not lead to complacency with respect 


to the future. 


Two Full Employment Models 
Clearly, full employment in 1950 can 


be achieved by raising the level of ex- 
penditure by final purchasers. Only a 
departure from pre-war patterns of de- 


HE Royal Bank of Canada operates branches 
from one end of Canada to the other, in every mand, with increased spending by con- 
sumers, government, or business would 


accomplish this purpose. There is, of 


large centre of population, in hundreds of smaller 
towns and villages. These branches, numbering 


course, no unique way of increasing the 


over 590, offer you a natural avenue through which ‘ 
\cevel of demand to provide full employ- 


to conduct your banking business in the Domin- 
ion. They also provide useful points of contact in 


analysis. It is a fair inference, never- 
| 


| ment. 

igs Two models have been constructed 

future markets and areas of supply. We invite your 
| 


inquiries. 


THe RoyAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE— MONTREAL 
New York Agency — 68 William Street 


Norman G. Hart—Agents—Edward C. Holahan | ment, but holding all other forms of 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, in the West spending at previously estimated levels. 
indies, Central and South America—Ofices in London and Paris This model is called the consumption 


nial annie: SOE CN model. The second is obtained by rais- 


- — 


te point up the possibilities and to 
| obtain statistical pictures of output and 
| employment in the different industries 
| under alternative full employment con- 

ditions. One is obtained by raising the 
| level of consumer expenditure by the 
| amount necessary to yield full employ- 








ing expenditure for capital goods by the 
& CX} } 8 y 





Sk a ee fe Ee een °F amount necessary to yield full employ- 
|} j j & | ein | ment but holding all other forms of 


FOR FICE THAT 
“FOR AN OFFICE 
DOES ITS OWNER proud 










spending at previously estimated levels. 
| This is called the investment model. 
Each method is an extreme, but the 
| contrast between them also permits 
judgments regarding intermediate pos- 









sibilities. 
Increased Consumer Expenditure— 


| To provide full employment by means 
of an increase in consumer expenditure 
alone, it would be necessary for spend- 
ing to increase by about 20 per cent, 
with no corresponding increase in na- 
tional income. In practise, this might 
mean that persons at each income level 





| would spend 20 per cent more in 1950 
' than at the same income level in 194t. 
The magnitude of this increase is per- 
haps best indicated by the fact that for 
urban families such an increase would 
involve raising the “break-even” point 
(the point at which income and expen- 
ditures are equal) from the $1,250 pre- 
vailing in 1941 to more than $3,500. 
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the times... quality 
respected for | ° : 
: CHAS-.S. Changes in this direction, although cer- 
three generations. (cin tainly not of this magnitude, have 
INC. occurred in the past—most recently, 
Write for Illustrated Brochure 546 BROADWAY: NEW YORK 12 | during the reconversion period. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELECTION OF OFFICE FURNITURE IN WOOD. STEEL. LEATHER While it is doubtful whether so 
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The small-town bank that grew 
to be First in World-Wide Banking 


The City Bank 
of New York 
at52 Wall St. 


in 1812 























], 1812, at the start, the City 
Bank functioned just ina local way 
in little old New York. Not at first 
was the City Bank serving the 
whole world in its mission to de- 
velop business and create more and 
better jobs. The Bank has worked 


forward over the generations througn a succession of na- 





The 18 states in 1812 














tional ups and downs. 
Indeed, the day the City Bank was founded, June 16, 


1812, the young republic was on the verge of a conflict to 
be fought on its own soil. President Madison announced 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 











the start of war two days later. ARGENTINA | COLOMBIA ENGLAND PHILIPPINE 1S, 
Well, a lot has happened between 1812 and 1947. Then GudacwAkte | ‘Bogota eadoe Cebu 
there were 18 states in the Union. Only 96,373 people lived Flores Barranquilla 117, Old Broad St. anita 
sa Ps pe Plaza Once Medellin 11, Waterloo Place | PUERTO RICO 
on Manhattan Island. Now the Bank’s customers in Rosaries poses sua tede 
Greater New York and in every commercial area of the Braz =| Santiago —— a 
world outnumber that population by many hundreds of a Valparaiso 7 Caguas 
: A a lombay 
thousands. During every one of its 135 years the Bank (a (Pernambuco) —. Calestt —? 
national bank since 1865) has expanded its services and poll Cuatro Caminos | japan REP. OF PANAMA 
widened its enormous circle of clients and friends. nna: oa Tokyo (Limited) Panama 
La Lonja SINGAPORE 
Balboa Caibarien MEXICO 
Cristobal Cardenas Mexico City — 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK — oom ag 
Shanghai Matanzas PERU VENEZ 
Tientsin Santiago Lima Caracas 


'@) F N — W Yy '@) e K Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 66 Branches in Greater New York 
Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 
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drastic a change could occur, the results 
yielded by the model are nevertheless 
useful in providing an indication of the 
probable maximum level of demand 


under full employment conditions for 
How to sel industries producing consumer goods, 
and the probable minimum level of 
LOW-COST MONKEY | demand for industries producing capi- 
tal goods, construction, and export 

| goods. 
for any sound Increased Investment Expenditure— 

. v 

business purpose | quired if full employment were to be 





The over-all increase in investment re- 
achieved by this means alone would be 
52 per cent above the level previously 
estimated. Construction activity under 
this assumption would be increased 
by another two-thirds; expenditure for 
Could you make more profit producer durable goods would be in- 
creased by well over half, and exports 
by about 20 per cent. At best, this 
model could represent only an economy 
at the peak of a capital goods boom, not 
one in which full employment would 
be long sustained. 








if your business had more 


operating cash? Send for our 


book, ‘‘A Better Way to 
Finance Your Business.” Learn 
how little money costs 


how much more you can get 
and how long you can use it Required Levels of Output 


. under our liberal, low-cost o_o eae ee 
ither model involves an enormous 
Commercial Financing Plan. increase in industrial production over 
pre-war levels. The over-all increase 
is the same for both models, 82 per cent 
over 1939. The impact of each on the 
separate industries is quite different, 
however (see table on page 18). Thus, 
for the consumption model, an increase 
in output of two-thirds is required of 
agriculture; under the investment 
model, one-half. On the other hand, 
the consumption model requires a two- 
fold increase in the output of machine 
tools; the investment model, a three- 
fold increase. 
Either model, standing by itself, is 
most improbable. If full employment 
is actually achieved in 1950, it is likely 





to come about through some interme- 


Send for this book today | diate situation representing more mod- 
erate increases in both consumer and 





Telephone or write to the nearest 

Commercial Credit office below. | investment demand. Higher exports 

| and higher government expenditures 

COMMERCIAL FINANCING DiviSIONS: vine ‘ 

BALTIMORE 2, NEW YORK 17, than previously assumed high also play 
CHICAGO 6, LOS ANGELES 14, ¢ P fy. nati 7 “ a 

ripe, oan vaeeeer<e aaa a a part. Examination of the table on 

page 18 clearly shows that the probable 

balancing point between the models, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT while it may be of little significance 
COMPANY to some industries, might represent 


$80,000,000 ' major changes in production levels to 














Capital and Surplus 
BALTI MORE 


Seis OOe TE 


Offices in more than 300 Cities of the United States and Canada 


2, MAD. others. 
— In most industries the required levels 
of output for 1950 exceed any previous 
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production peaks. This is true uot 
merely for those consumers’ goods in- 
dustries whose output was restricted 
during the war, but also for industries 
producing commodities commonly re- 
garded as the sinews of war. It was 
frequently assumed during the war 
period that the enormous magnitude of 
the war production effort would thrust 
us into the peacetime period with sur- 
plus capacity in most industries. These 
results suggest an opposite conclusion. 
A serious deficiency in industrial ca- 
pacity may develop within a few years 
unless a very substantial volume of 
capital formation occurs in the inter- 
vening period. The relation of these 
results to the problem of industrial 
capacity is discussed in an article which 
appears in the next issue of Dun’s Re- 
VIEW. 


Value of Objective 


It is abundantly clear that, while full 
employment may be difficult to achieve, 
it can make possible a diffusion of bene- 
fits to all groups in the economy. Po- 
tentially at least, it can represent a high 
level of profits after taxes and a high 
level of wage and salary payments, 
without increase of prices from present 





levels. 

Similarly, government may in the 
future be able to supply all necessary 
services and finance those additional 
expenditures which are a necessary 
aftermath of the war without advanc- | 
ing pre-war tax rates. Nor should the 
effects of high levels of domestic de- | 
mand for imported goods on the sta- 
bility of world markets and on revers- 
ing pre-war trends toward national 
self-sufficiency be underestimated in 
any way whatsoever. 

A necessary condition for the pro- 
gressive industrialization of the unde- 
veloped countries of the world is a high 
level of international trade, which in 
turn cannot be attained in the absence 
of substantially full employment in this 
country. It is now generally accepted 
that world economic security is an 
important factor in preserving world 
peace. 

There can be legitimate differences 
on how the problems involved in main- 
taining full employment should be 
solved, but there can be no basic dif- 
ference of opinion on the value of the 
objective itself. 
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Notice of Call for Redemption 
of 
$4.0,578,100 
5% Debentures due 1950 


Cites SERVICE COMPANY is calling the balance 
of its outstanding 5% Debentures due 1950 for redemp- 
tion on July 28, 1947 at 102 and accrued interest and is 
offering holders of Debentures subject to this call, the 
privilege of receiving immediate payment of the principal, 
premium and interest to July 28, 1947, upon presentation 
and surrender of their Debentures and coupons to the 


Trustee. 


Holders desiring to receive such advance payment 
should promptly forward their Debentures to The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York, 11 Broad Street, 
New York 15,N.Y. 


Notice of the Redemption as required by the terms of 
the Indenture is being published and this announcement 
is made in the interest of those holders who may not see 
such legal notice and who may wish to take advantage 
of the Company’s offer to make immediate payment with 
interest to July 28, 1947. 


This Redemption out of treasury funds, together with 
the redemption of $35,000,000 of Debentures in June of 


last year, completes the retirement of the entire issue of 


$118,115,600 of 5% Debentures due in 1950, which was 
sold in 1930. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Sixty Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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“Remington Rand's | 


PRINTING CALCULATOR ae 


Management needs proved figure facts on which to base important decisions, 
Inventory reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and the multitude of figure 
information necessary to run a business must be computed accurately. That’s why 
Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator serves every size business by eliminating 
incorrect computations and misleading reports . . . by saving valuable time 
ordinarily lost copying figures and re-calculating problems. 


Your facts are right the first time when the printing calculator produces 


your figures. This machine never relies on assumptions . . . it automatically prints 
on the tape each factor and answer of every calculation. You never have to 
repeat a problem... the printed tape is your first-time proof of accuracy and a 
permanent record to wlitids jaa ote refer weeks or months later. Compact and 
simple to operate, the 10-key printing calculator gives you complete, rapid 


figuring service. It multiplies and divides automatically, adds and subtracts— 


and prints each factor. 


Ask your Remington Rand representative for a demonstration, or write for 
further information to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating 
Machines Division, Department DR, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York., 


Remnglon 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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This work was a mutual endeavor. 
No one person or organization can 
take the credit for it, which is typical 
of modern industry. A great many of 
today’s products are so complex in 
conception, design, and manufacture 
that it is probably safe to say that no 
man or company can possibly have all 
the knowledge required to cure the 
various troubles that so often beset a 
business. It becomes necessary to 
call in outsiders having specialized 
experience, and for a time to make 
them insiders. 

Suppliers to every industry have 
an enormous fund of information 
about their materials, whether they be 
metals or plastics, 


It is amazing how often trouble turns 
out to be the best of introductions, re- 
sulting in firm friendships and new 
customers. That has been Revere’s 
experience throughout its long history. 

Take the case of an important new 
invention, originally developed for 
war purposes but now being increas- 
ingly employed in valuable peace-time 
applications. At first, rejections were 
impossibly high, over 40%, costs were 
exorbitant, and production was so 
low that the great hopes held out for 
the device seemed almost impossible 
of realization, due to the limited num- 
bers made. 

At this point Revere, though it had 
not been supplying 








metal for the prod- 
uct, was asked if it 
would care to in- 
vestigate the possi- 
bilities of breaking 
the bottleneck. 
Meeting with engi- 
neers under condi- 
tions of complete 
secrecy (which is 
not unusual for 
Revere during de- 
velopment work) 


the trouble was studied thoroughly. 
Conferences were long, and many pos- 
sibilities were cooperatively explored. 
Eventually it was decided that a 
change should be made in fabrication 
methods, and also in the properties of 


the metal used. 


These conclusions seemed so prom- 
ising that a test run was made. It 
was completely successful. Subsequent 
production experience was most grati- 
fying. Rejections were cut to less than 
1%, production was stepped up to 
such a degree that the bottleneck 
simply ceased to exist, and costs were 
reduced to commercial levels, where 
they remain to this day. 
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glass or chemicals. 


They know how 
they act under vari- 
ous conditions, 
which one is pre- 
ferable under given 
circumstances and 
what improvements 
may be achieved by 
making changes. 
They cannot of 
course reveal con- 
fidential data ac- 


quired while working with customers, 
but their general fund of knowledge | 
and experience is invaluable, and usu- 
ally heightened by a fresh viewpoint. 
Revere is not the only one to wel- 
come trouble as an introduction and a 
challenge, not the only one with an 


open mind as well as an informed one, 


not the only one ready to question the 


customary and find new answers to 
new problems. So if you are a manu- 


facturer seeking answers to difficult 
questions, searching for ways to make 
better products, more quickly and 
economically, I suggest you introduce 
your industry’s suppliers to your diffi- 
culties, and ask their cooperation. 


cr 


Chairman of the Board 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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What, Calcium Carbonate! Yes, now- 
adays some of the best baking is done 
with baking powder enriched by this 
pure chemical. 

A wide variety of other commodi- 
ties contains Calcium Carbonate. The 
coated paper on which quality mag- 
azines are printed owes its whiteness 
and brightness to pigmentation with 
Calcium Carbonate. 

This versatile chemical is an excel- 
lent reenforcing agent for rubber— 


lending tensile strength and tear re- 
sistance to hot-water bottles, rubber 
gloves, auto tubes. 


Wyandotte has long made a busi- 
ness of producing Precipitated Cal- 
cium Carbonate — acquiring a great 
fund of technical knowledge and ex- 
pertness. As a result, we are able 
to meet the specifications of many 
different and discriminating industries 
with the finest Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate on the market. 








Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is 
one of the world’s major producers 

of soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate 
of soda, chlorine, dry ice and calcium 
carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, certain 
aromatic sulfonic acid derivatives 

and other organic intermediates. 
Wyandotte is also the world’s largest 
manufacturer of specialized cleaning 
compounds for business and industry. 


andotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan » Offices in Principal Cities 








They dip their wings as they pass by 


wo gronips of business executives in their com- 
panies’ Beechcraft Executive Transports pass 
each other along the highway of the sky. One 
plane carries men from a great rubber company on 
their way to Detroit for a 2 o’clock conference with 
motor officials. They'll be home in time for dinner. 
The other Beechcraft carries mining men from the 
west en route to New York. They’ve saved exactly a 
week of man-days since a leisurely departure from 


their office this morning. 


And along all this limitless right-of-way, other Beech- 
craft Model 18’s are solving the problems of other 


companies in getting executives from where they are 
to where they want to go. . . in the shortest space of 
time, in the greatest possible comfort, at the lowest 


possible cost. 


Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with 
facts and figures to help you appraise company- 
owned air transportation in the light of your own 
transportation needs. He welcomes the opportunity 
to demonstrate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18 
Executive Transport, in daily use by nearly 400 
companies in the United States. Beechcraft distribu- 
tors are located in key cities across the U.S. A. 


Beech Aircraft 
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